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SAXON SOOTHING AFTER SHAVE 


hi 


HOW A WOMAN RESPONDS TO 


a 


Even if it’s the first tme, most 
women love Sax. 


Because Saxon’ Soothing After 


Shave is a pleasure to smell. And 
it makes your face a pleasure to 
touch. 

Sax is different from high 
alcohol after shaves. Its cool and 
refreshing. But there’s no sting— 
even if youre razor-sensitive. 

The special Saxon condition- 
ers soothe irritation, relieve red- 
ness, protect against dryness all 
through the day. And the distinc- 
tive fragrance lasts into the night. 

Of course, you cant base a 
relationship on Sax. But it can 
make a difference. 


Discover the Joy of Sax. 


SOOTHING 


AFTER SHAVE 





In Woodspice and Golden Musk 





SAX. 


AS INDIVIDUAL AS YOU ARE. 





With Prudential offering more types of life insurance than any other 
insurance company, we're confident we have a policy that’s designed 
to meet your individual needs. 

For instance, we have one policy for people who want high 
interest on their contract fund while taking life easy with a fixed 
premium schedule. 

There’s another policy that earns high interest while giving you 
high premium flexibility.* 

There are also two kinds of policies* that let you invest in one or 
more of five accounts—stock, bond, money market, an aggressively 
managed account and a conservatively managed account.** All these 
products offer you guaranteed lifetime protection. 

In addition, Prudential offers competitively priced Term insurance. 
And anew Permanent Life insurance portfolio with current dividend 
schedules based on today’s higher interest rates. 

Of course, whichever life insurance matches your lifestyle, you 
know it is from The Prudential, one of the world’s largest, most trusted 
financial institutions. 

Let a Prudential/Pruco Securities representative review your needs 
to help you put your finger on the one policy that is unmistakably yours. 


; ; These products are offered through Prudential subsidiaries: Pruco Life Insurance Company and Pruco Life Insurance Company of New Jersey 
For more complete information, including fees and expenses, send for a prospectus. Read it caretully before you invest or send money 

Sold through Pruco Securities Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 

Interest rates may vary from year to year 


he E rudential (yp © 1985 The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, NJ 


Life Insurance 
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SUPER BOWL 31 
PREVIEW 

The Super Bowl’s twentieth an- 
niversary is a good time to ex- 
amine how the game has 
changed in 20 years. From the 
size of the players to the scope 
of their equipment to the cost 
of a commercial spot. 

By Paul Fichtenbaum and John Rolfe 
e Then and now. Insights from 
Super Bowl first-timers Jerry 
Kramer, Len Dawson, Hank 


Stram and Emmitt Thomas. 
THE FIRST BLACK 36 
COACH IN THE NFL 

If the NFL is waiting for the 
right candidate to join the ranks 
of baseball’s Frank Robinson 
and basketball’s Bill Russell, 
the wait is over. Pittsburgh’s 
ony Dungy is young, gifted 
and black—a successful defen- 
sive coordinator on the move at 
age 30. By Tom Dunkel 
¢ Team colors. The NFL’s visit- 
ing program for black college 
coaches offers good will, but so 
far no good jobs. 


THE 1986 At 
SPORT CALENDAR 

A special pull-out bonus, chock- 
full of sports photos, trivia and 
the key dates of the year ahead 
in sports. And still room for 
your dentist appointment. What 
no refrigerator—or office wall— 
should be without. 

HOW | DO HO 
WHAT | DO 

How does Isiah Thomas throw 
a perfect behind-the-back pass 
on the run? How does 6-8 Buck 
Williams rebound like he’s 7-4? 
How does Kiki Vandeweghe, 
with neither speed nor great 
moves, score all those points? 
How does Earth-bound Mark 


Eaton block all those shots? 
Here’s how. By Jeff Coplon 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH BY BILL SMITH 
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OUR SETH YEAR 





36 Awaiting the call 





21 What-him-worry? 
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DR. TOM MAKES 69 
A HOUSE CALL 

Dr. Tom Davis’ system of coach- 
ing college basketball turns lit- 
tle men into giants. It worked 
for him at Boston College. Now 
it faces its biggest test at Stan- 
ford. By Robert Goldberg 
¢ Coaches’ quirks. Every coach 
has one; Illinois’ Lou Henson, 
Arkansas’ Nolan Richardson 
and Louisville’s Denny Crum, 
for instance. 


THE 78 
KNEE 

Namath, Orr, Mantle. They are 
remembered as much for their 
shattered knees as for their 
athletic achievements. To an 
athlete, the knee is the most im- 
portant body part—and the most 


injury prone. By David Levine 
INTERVIEW: 


JOHN ROBINSON 21 


With or without Dickerson, 
with or without a quarterback, 
with or without a great defense, 
the Rams’ John Robinson goes 
to bed early, doesn’t worry and 
always wins. By Bob Drury 
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More Room and Zoom 








Ford Ranger Supercab is here— 
the small pickup with more room 
and comfort than ever! Most 
powerful V-6 in any small 
pickup, too! 





Ford Ranger's new 


powerful engine in any 
SuperCab is the one small 


small pickup. With its 





truck that's big on _ quick response 
room. With over gastpetmeaas and peak per- 
22 cu. ft. of Super- i eee _emsee formance, it'll 
Cab space behind > leave the compe- 


ik 
the split-back mi 
front seat, Ranger 4 
SuperCab (with 
optional rear jump seats) 
is the only small pick- , 
up that'll seat five! 
Most Powerful V-6 
Ranger's got 
extra power, too, 
with 140 horses 
under the hood, 
thanks to its new 
electronically 
— fuel-injected 2.9L 
V-6*—the most 
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Built Ford Tough 


Ford Ranger throws 
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Tough Ford Ranger Supercab. 





competition—Twin-Trac- 
tion Beam independent 
front suspension...along 
with double-wall con- 
struction and Ford's 
tough ladder-type frame. 
Ford Ranger: In today’s 
small truck competition, 
the line forms to the rear! 


FORD RANGER _ 
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Best-Built 
American Trucks 

At Ford, Quality is Job 1. 
A 1985 survey estab- 
lished that Ford makes 
the best-built American 
trucks. This is based on 
an average of problems 
reported by owners in the 


prior six months on 1981- 
1984 models designed and 
built in the US. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee 
Participating Ford 


Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime Ser- 
vice Guarantee good for 


as long as you own 
your car or light 
truck. Ask to see 
this guarantee 
when you visit 
your participating 
Ford Dealer. 


Buckle up — 
together we can 
save lives. 
*Optional. 


Dealer-installed light bar 
not for occupant safety. 
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OUR COLLEGE 
BOARDS SCORES... 
Your choice of the Georgia Tech Yellow 
Jackets as the team to win this year’s 
NCAA basketball championship (“Col- 
lege Basketball Top 20)’ December) is 
similar to your earlier choice of the 
Maryland ‘Terrapins to win the college 
football title. Both teams look good on 
paper—too good. Yet they have shown a 
tendency to lose the crucial games. I look 
for Michigan or Memphis State to seri- 
ously challenge. 
William S. Henry 
Carrboro, North Carolina 


Michigan fifth? No way! Most of the peo- 
ple on this team have been together for 
almost four years and they’re like a family 
on the court. Take a look at this lineup: 
At guard you have Gary (the General) 
Grant and Antoine (the Judge) Joubert; 
that’s like having Isiah Thomas and 
Magic Johnson in the same backcourt. 
At forward you have two towers of mus- 
cle: Butch Wade and Richard Rellford. 
And at center there is Roy Tarpley, who 
has been picked by some to be MVP. Add 
a good bench and a fabulous coach (Bill 
Frieder) and here is your No. | team in 
the nation. After watching the team work 
out all summer, I’m convinced this is go- 
ing to be the year of the Wolverines. 
Marc Fink 
West Bloomfield, Michigan 


...AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDINGS 


Congratulations on picking the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers for second place in the 
Central Division (“The NBA Preview,’ 
December). It’s about time the no-longer- 
lowly Cavs get the respect they deserve. 
Also, thanks for recognizing Phil Hub- 
bard’s importance to the Cavs and World 
B. Free’s leadership qualities. If Keith 
Lee and John Bagley make great contri- 
butions this year, how about first place? 
John N. McMurray 

Painesville, Ohio 


How can you pick the New Jersey Nets 
ahead of the Philadelphia 76ers? I agree 
that the Sixers are not made up of young 
players anymore, but the nucleus of a 
strong team is still there. When this 


season comes to an end, the Sixers will 
be up there with the Celtics. There is no 
way that the Nets will finish ahead of 
Philly. 


John Tripetti 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


AMBUSH FOR A 
LONESOME COWBOY 
Who the hell does ‘Tony Dorsett think he 
is (Interview, December)? For the life of 
me, I can’t understand his reasoning. He 
says he could be just as productive as 
Walter Payton if he had Payton’s line 
blocking for him. That may be true this 
year, but in the past Payton gained most 
of his yards alone. The lines Payton had 
from 1976-83 were limited, to say the 
least, and Payton still managed to have 
1,000-yard seasons. Dorsett, you are a 
crybaby and the Dallas Cowboys would 
be better off letting you go and giving the 
ball to Timmy Newsome. 
Carl Pikramenos 
Jackson, ‘Tennessee 


I just finished reading about poor, mis- 
guided ‘Tony Dorsett. Please, no more sad 
stories regarding these misinformed jocks 
who can’t manage their outrageous sal- 
aries simply because most of them are on 
drugs, alcohol or just plain uneducated. 
I’m sure many others feel the same way 
I do and are sick and tired of reading all 
their stupid excuses. Don’t these athletes 
realize that most of them earn more mon- 
ey than most intelligent, professional peo- 
ple earn in a lifetime. When are these 
guys going to smarten up? 
John F. McKay 
Buffalo, New York 


I commend Tony Dorsett on weathering 
his recent troubles on and off the field. 
Likewise, his gridiron accomplishments 
do merit more attention and should not 
be taken for granted. However, when he 
states that fans aren’t paying his bills, he 
is gravely mistaken. If it weren’t for the 
loyal football fans shelling out $15 apiece, 
there would be no professional football. 
Then Tony Dorsett might be painting 
houses somewhere and making consider- 
ably less money. 
Edward Whang 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Argue with us, applaud us, advise us. Address your letters to: Fanfare, SPORT, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
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PERFORMANCE COUNTS. 





VANTAGE 


9 mg. ‘tar’, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


© 1986 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 











Whenever you wanted to feel close to someone 
faraway, when you wanted to share a smile or just 
felt like a chat, you gave them a call. You didn’t worry 
about the call. Because you took for granted that 
you could reach wherever you wanted, and that youd 
get a clear long distance connection. 

AT&T"s Long Distance services have always been 
there for you to call upon. In fact, few things are as 
reliable, as dependable as AT&T. Only AT&T has over 
35,000 long distance operators to offer any assistance 
you may need. Only AT&T lets you reach out anywhere 
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On you've alwaysite 
ice services for grant 


you want. Not just coast-to-coast, but also to over 
250 countries and faraway locations worldwide. 

What’s more, all these services come with 
savings. Because AT&T gives you discounts off our 
Day Rate 70% of the time. Plus AT&T has special 
programs and plans that can help your long dis- 
tance dollar go farther. 

You know with AT&T you can continue to take 
these services for granted. Because there’s someone 
we'll never take for granted: you. 

Reach out and touch someone: 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARNIE LEVIN 
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iniseries have proven to 


AND GORBY CANT? 
be solid ratings-grabbers 


Mi for TV networks. In that 


spirit comes an epic, made-for- 
TV event: the Goodwill Games, 
an 18-sport extravaganza based 
on the Olympics, brought to you 
by Ted Turner and TBS. 

The Games, to debut in Mos- 
cow July 5-20 (a sequel is planned 
for 1990 in the U.S.), pit the U.S. 
and USSR “‘in a world-class 
multisport event for the first time 
in a decade [since the 1976 Olym- 
pics]”’ The deal evolved out of 
negotiations for the exchange of 
news and programming between 
Turner’s Cable News Network 
and various Soviet news agencies. 

TV is critical to the Games’ 
financial success (gate receipts in 
Moscow won’t be too high), so in 
an attempt to entice advertisers 
Turner has added 100 indepen- 
dent stations, hoping to reach 85 
percent of U.S. households and 
a worldwide viewing audience of 
one billion (the latter is highly 
speculative). 

An all-star cast is promised: 
swimmers Rowdy Gaines and 
Nancy Hogshead, basketball’s 
Ann Meyers, track medalists Ed- 
win Moses, Evelyn Ashford and 
triple-jump record holder Willie 
Banks, to name a few. But such 






SECRET TO GOOD 
DRAFT PICKS? 


FL scouts are now finish- 


COMPUTER MATING 
ing reports that will be 


N used by pro teams for the 


college draft next spring. Imag- 
ine the edge a team would have 
if it could get reports that 
would tell them each 
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Banks, Hogshead, Gaines, Mey- 
ers, & Bob Neal as Jim McKay. 





a production is only as good as 
its supporting cast. And those 
parts will be hard to fill. 

This summer is a busy time for 
amateur events. With the Euro- 
pean championships in track 
previously slated, world 5000- 
meter champ Eamonn Coughlin 
says the Games “‘just happen to 
be another sports festival.” 

Though 40 nations have been 
invited, Japan and Korea will be 
preoccupied wiht the Asian 
Games; similarly, Brazil, Italy, 
Argentina and France are more 
excited about the World Cup soc- 


player’s first-year stats—before 
the player donned that team’s 
uniform. 

Such knowledge is right around 
the corner, thanks to a computer 
system designed by three facul- 
ty members at Central Michigan 
University. “Our system can pro- 
vide a complete, accurate statis- 
tical prediction for any player at 
any position,’ says 
» CMU’s Kevin Love. 
“For example, 
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ARRY SHAPIRO 


cer championships in Mexico 
(soccer is not on the Goodwill 
agenda). 

Another important point to 
consider is the illusion of the 
overall strength of the U.S. field, 
based on the 1984 Olympic med- 
al count. Those squads took years 
to assemble and have since dis- 
banded. In basketball, boxing and 
cycling, most of the athletes have 
turned pro; in gymnastics, most 
are now inactive. Meanwhile, the 
Soviets should have little trouble 
producing top fields. Resound- 
ing, across-the-board Soviet vic- 
tories may be the ultimate test of 
the goodwill upon which these 
games are based. 


sell advertising time.’ 





GOODWILL GAMES 
STIR ILL WILL 
WITHIN USOC 


nother piece of the Good- 
A will puzzle that doesn’t fit 
is the USOC’s “endorse- 
ment’ of the event, as proclaimed 
by a TBS press release. Why en- 
dorse something that may sat- 
urate the Olympic market? 
One amateur sports official 
acknowledges there is some “‘ran- 
cor’? over the USOC endorse- 
ment; that is an understatement. 
Mike Moran, USOC director of 
public information, insists the 
USOC passed a resolution only 
to assist sports federations in 
their preparations for the Games. 
“We do not endorse the Games 
and we don’t sanction them in 
any shape or form,’ he says. 
Moran believes the TBS release 
came because “‘they’re trying to 






Former USOC president 
Robert Kane says Moran may be 
speaking his own mind, but he, 
too, has a gripe: that the USOC 
allowed The Athletics Congress 
to coordinate the Games. By its 
own constitution, says Kane, the 
USOC is supposed to serve that 
function for U.S. teams competing 
internationally. “If Turner-TAC 
can do this, why can’t anybody 
go out and do it?” 

Rather than ignore the TBS 
release, current USOC president 
Robert Helmick drafted another, 
stating that the USOC has formed 
a committee to assist the Games. 
An insider notes that the second 
release magnified a rift between 
two factions within the USOC. 
One side demands the USOC 
take over TAC’s role; the other, 
led by Helmick, feels that as long 
as TAC is in charge, the USOC 
would look foolish trying to stand 
in the way. 


punch in a quarterback’s name, 
the type of offense he would play 
in and the kinds of defenses he 
would face. He’ll then get back 
that player’s projected yardage, 
completion percentage, intercep- 
tions and so on.” A test run on 
Vanderbilt QB Kurt Page based 
on his 1984 season came within 
two points of his actual comple- 
tion percentage. 

The working model’s data base 
was compiled from player ratings 
submitted by over 2,000 college 
coaches around the country. The 


computer creates a kind of shop- 
ping catalogue by assembling the 
assessments onto one program 
and turning them into the num- 
bers a player is capable of. . 
Love says the system will be 
marketed this spring. Not only 
will they call on the NFL and 
CFL (that league is eager to try 
it out), but colleges (to recruit 
high school players) and high 
schools, too. No, high schools 
won't use it to recruit from junior 
high; they’ll use it to evaluate 
their own players. 
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MUWtonmVelibns 
it’s Michelob. 


The way you work, the way you 
play, you’re on your way to the 
top. Where yourre going, it’s 
exceptionally smooth Michelob. 
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TOUGALOO U: 
WILL HOOPS 
GO TOODLE-00? 


hile most college bas- 
W ketball coaches are look- 
ing to the second aca- 


demic semester as the time for 
important conference games, 


of whom were academic casual- 
ties last year but have since im- 
proved their grades. Then came 
four players who transferred from 
Prentiss (Miss.) Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, a junior college 
that dropped its program because 
ofa lack of funds. Rounding out 
the squad are six freshmen. 
The lesson of last season is not 
lost on the returning players, 





pee kids: Honing to make the grades. 





Jerry Lewis, the coach of Touga- 
loo College in Tougaloo, Missis- 
sippi, is hoping that this time 
there will be a second semester 
for his squad. 

A year ago, Tougaloo, an aca- 
demically prestigious school that 
plays in the NAIA, was 3-4 when 
9 of its 12 players were declared 
academically ineligible for the 
second semester. Lewis ended 
matters, forfeiting the final 20 
games on the schedule. 

Lewis, a graduate of Tougaloo, 
brought the program back to life 
overnight, reassembling his team 
in a mix-and-match fashion. He 
had four returning players, three 





150 MPH ON A 
BIKE? BELIEVE 
IT OR NOT 


here’s no telling what some 

| athletes will do when com- 

petition becomes mere rou- 

tine. Take bicycling champion 
John Howard. 

Howard, a three-time Olym- 
pian and Pan-American Games 
gold medalist, grew restless after 
10 years on the U.S. road racing 
circuit. So last July he tried some- 
thing a bit different: a 152-mph 
ride across the Bonneville Salt 





who constantly remind the new- 
comers of the importance of good 
grades. ‘“‘A freshman at another 
school might not be getting as 
much attention,’ notes rookie 
John Richey. “The veteran play- 
ers are more aggressive about 
helping the newcomers because 
they don’t want that situation to 
happen again,” 

Lewis himself says he has also 
benefited from last year’s epi- 
sode; it recharged his batteries. 
“Td always said, ‘I'll be so hap- 
py when I reach the age where 
I retire’ But just that little half 
a year away from basketball—I 
really missed it.” 


Flats—on a bicycle. 

That record-breaking ride was 
accomplished on a specially de- 
signed bike that was tethered to 
the back of Rick Vesco’s Bonneville 
Streamliner, a vehicle capable of 
speeds close to 300 mph. 

The experience, says Howard, 
37, was “incredi- 
ble. The ground 
shakes and you’re 
trapped in a vor- 
tex of air. The 
bike is buffeted; 
the sensation bor- 
ders on exhilara- 
tion and terror.’ 

His feat quali- 
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HOW PERRY 
GOT READY FOR 
PRIME TIME 


ho could have guessed 
W: the start of the NFL 
season that William 


(the Refrigerator) Perry of the 
Bears would be the biggest thing 
to hit the league since the Good- 
year blimp? So when the media 
blitz came, Perry’s agent, Jim 
Steiner, shipped the Fridge off to 
a company that trains corporate 
executives in how to handle such 
situations, 

The company, Communispond, 
based in New York with regional 
offices in seven cities (including 
Chicago), has given Perry two 
3-hour sessions in the art of 
public speaking. In the first 
lesson, Perry’s mentors, John 
Bautier and Jim Smith, familiar- 
ized William with a TV studio, 
a talk-show environment and live 
feeds in the company’s in-house 
facility. They conducted mock 
interviews in an effort to reduce 
his nervousness and inhibitions. 
He learned how to use the flow 
of adrenaline to his advantage by 
using his hands to be more ex- 
pressive; blocking the adrenaline, 
he was taught, causes a person to 
slouch, grip his hands and dart 
his eyes. 

Session two taught Perry how 
to prepare for an interview: or- 
ganize the topics that may be dis- 
cussed (in Perry’s case, his weight, 
nickname, endorsements and so 


fied for a record because he wae 
actually moving under his own 
power for much of the seven-mile 
course. “It looks like I’m being 
pulled. That’s only true for the 
first mile. By then I’m pedaling 
and I have to maintain enough 
speed to keep up with the car.” 

For a modest $2,300, you can 





Howard: One in every garage. 
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Fridge: No uh-huhs, eas 





on) and write them down on 
what’s called a “viewpoint grid.” 
This also serves to help Perry 
think out what he might say while 
he’s on the hot seat. 

At the same time, says Smith, 
““We concentrated on his use of 
non-words [phrases such as ‘uh 
huh’ and ‘you know’) by having 
him slow down his answers,” 
Non-words, he adds, come up be- 
cause “people think faster than 
they speak.” 

Perry will be back for a third 
session to learn how to give a 
speech at banquets and read lines 
from a commercial script. The 
price tag for three sessions is 
$2,400. He shouldn’t have trou- 
ble making that back—and more— 
from the advertising world he’s 
now ready to face. 


now purchase a version of his 
famous bike. “It can do 40 mph 
easily, and 70 going downhill,” 
he says. “Someday we should be 
able to market a line of bikes that 
can be ridden on the freeway.” 
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INBA MARKETPLACE 


Authentic Game Jersey, 
Short and Warm-up Suit 
From MacGregor Sand-Knit 


Manufactured exactly like the pros, home or away colors. 
Machine washable/100% stretch Nylon. Adult Sizes 36-46. 
Please indicate the uniform number desired. 

Sizing: List chest measurement for jersey (jerseys fit snug. 
order accordingly), and waist size for short on the descrip- 
tion line of order form. For warm-up jacket, give chest 
measurements; for warm-up pant, give waist and inseam 
measures. These will be specially cut to fit the measure- 
ments you provide so please be accurate! Sorry, no 
refunds or se for incorrect sizes. sizes): 


Game Jersey #560 (Adult) 
Game Short #570 (Adult) 


Game Warm-up Jacket #530 (Adult) 
Game Warm-up Pant #540 (Adult) 


eam Color 
Crewneck Sweatshirt 
Team Logo Design 


#116 Adult) $21.00 
#116Y (Youth) $19.00 
Team Color 


Hooded Sweatshirt 
Team Logo Design 
#117 (Adult) $23.00 
Team Color Sweatpant 
Left Hip Team Graphics 
#118 (Adult) $19.00 


Official NBA Jacket 


Available in Adult sizes: 
S,M,L,XL. NBA referee's 
jacket also available in 
Royal Blue. 

#790 (Adult) $75.00 


Official Game Sock 
From Ridgeview 
“THICK SKINS” 

Sizes Available (shoe 


$50.00 590-A 21" Tube - 5-12 
$65.00 590-B 24" Tube - 7-15 
$60.00 590-C 28" Tube-10-18 
All #590 styles $5.95/pr. 


Heather Grey Short 

Left Hip Team Logo 

#101 (Adult) $9.50 
Team Color T-Shirt 


Logo on both sleeves 

#102 Adult) $9.50 
#102Y (Youth) $8.50 
Twill Team Color Short 
Left Hip Team Graphics 
#103 Adult) $9.00 
#103Y (Youth) $8.00 
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Official Game Ball 


Indoor court use only. 


NBA Replica Warm- ups 


and Uniforms on aeewe 
By MacGregor Sand-Knit Nylon Duffel Bag 
By Nasco 


Shooting Shirt/Breakaway Pant 
100% stretch Nylon/machine 
washable. In “away” team col- 
ors only. Adult sizes S,M,L,XL. 
replica Shooting Shirt: 
Half zip collar. 

#750 (Adult) $20.00 


Team color and logo. 8” 
x 18”. NBA Logo Royal 

Blue bag also available. 
#121 $8.50 


Headband/ 
Wristbands Set 


Replica Pant: From Yorkville, 
Contrasting side stripes. Pants § Set includes stretch 
snap open down outside of both terry headband and two 
legs. Left front hip team logo. matching wristbands. 


Heather Grey 
Hooded Sweatshirt 
Team Logo Design 





#113 Adult) $23.00 #760 (Adult) $29.50 #153 $6. 

Heather diey Sweatpant Tank Top e08 Short Official NBA Cap 
f y P 100% stretch Nylon/machine From Sports Specialties 

Le oP Team Logo washable. In away colors only 4009, Wool Embrol- 

A Ro er Mlle and in All-Star tank (White, Blue 43°04 ‘agi ystati 

f (Youth) $17.00 or Red.) Adult sizes S,M,L,XL. ered Adjustable 

Heather Grey T-Shirt Replica Tank Top #120 $16.00 


Property of NBA 


#770 (Adult) $18. 
Logos on both sleeves (Adult) $18.00 


V-Neck Sweater Replica Short 





ai0s Adult) $9.50 Embroidered Lo = Lef ; 
#104Y (Youth) $8.50 go eft hip team logo. oye 
Heather Grey T-Shirt (Adult) $30.00 ee eters = #780 (Adult) $14.00 AY 
W100 mide 1 i 9 Paste Sreirt All items are 50% Cotton/50% Polyester unless noted. 
#100Y on $9.50 Embroidered Logo 

(Youth) = $8.50 #106 (Adult) $25.00 ae 


Se) | ee re 


Ordering Information: 
To order, fill in form completely, using item numbers. Specify size (Adult, S,M,L,XL, Youth S,M,L) 
team and quantity desired. Use complete names, street addresses, and be sure to include zip 
code. Detach order form and enclose in envelope, seal and affix postage. 
CODE: 62 Payment: 

Make checks and money orders out to: NBA TEAM MERCHANDISE CATALOG, or use your VISA, 
dager nts phe in MASTERCARD, or AMERICAN EXPRESS. Payment must accompany orders (no C.0.D.s). Checks 
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FREE With All Ten i 

Orders Over $50 rae! ay . iL bith ve oer 
1985/86 4 NTs. 767-2928 

a- 1 NBA GUIDE 


Published by The Sporting News 
A $9.95 Retail Value 
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pacouc and money orders accepted in U.S. funds only and drawn on U.S. banks 
Charge and send to: iTeMe DESCRIPTION TEAM Youth SIZE pout UNIT TOTAL 
(S-L) | (S-XL) COST 
Name 






Street Address 





(No P.O. Boxes Please) 
2 


Zip____————s Daytime Phone 
Method of payment (J Check (}] Money Order 
C) VISA L) American Express C] MasterCard 


Acct. # 
Expiration Date: 


Shipping and Handling: 
Shipments are sent U.P.S. or Parcel SHIPPING & 
Post. Allow 4 weeks for delivery (Allow cost OF ORDER HANDLING ‘Yashington Residents 
6-8 weeks for game jersey, short and $0000S 1000 S300 Add 7.9% Sales Tax 
warm-up, They are custom made) $ 4.00 Subtotal 
Charges for shipping/handling are g§ 39 01-§ 5000 §$ 4.50 
noted in the chart at right. Add $1.50 to § 50.01-$100.00 $ 5.00 Shippin 
$ 6.00 ) 
$ 7.00 
$ 8.00 


Signature: —E EEE > 
lf merchandise is to be shipped to a different address than buyer's please note on 
separate piece of paper. 


Send Order Form and Payment to: 
NBA Team Merchandise Catalog * PO Box 80785 Dept.51¢ Seattle, WA 98108 


all Canadian shipments in addition to $100.01-$150.00 (See Chart 


h For F hip- $150.01-$200.00 
reguiar charges. For Foreign ship TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF ORDER: 


ments, double shipping over $200.01 





RETURN OF THE 
NHLS 
MISSING LINKSTER 


s a rookie seeing sporadic 
Ae: time, Todd Bergen 
managed to score 11 goals 
in 14 late-season games for the 
Flyers last year. But this past fall, 
the promising center stunned the 
hockey world by announcing his 
retirement to pursue a Career as 
a pro. golfer. Now it seems there 
was more to Bergen’s decision 
than just a longing for the links. 
Early in October, Bergen, 22, 
accepted an offer to work on his 
golf game with Andy Andreola, 
a 67-year-old club championship 
pro (and a Flyers fan) from sub- 
urban New Jersey. What Andre- 
ola found was a strong young man 
with enormous, albeit raw, talent. 
“This kid doesn’t hit the ball— 
he puts it in orbit,’ said Andreola 
of Bergen’s towering 350-foot tee 
shots. With coaching on putting 
and course management, he add- 
ed, “Todd has the potential to do 
anything he wants on the PGA 
tour.” 

Bergen admitted that pro golf 
was a good five years away, and 
that there’d be some lean years 
ahead if he settled on golf as his 
only means of support. Andreola 


Sa 

A NEW COURT 
CASE: THE 
NO-FOUL-OUT LAW 


ood news may be in the 
G offing for foul-prone big 

men: before too long 
they may not have to worry about 
fouling out of a basketball game 
again. 

An experiment in its second 
year at some 500 Minnesota high 
schools waives the rule disquali- 
fying a player after a fifth foul. 
Instead, for each foul committed 
beginning with the sixth, the op- 
posing team is awarded two free 
throws and possession of the ball. 

The first year, says Marv Hell- 
ing, associate executive director 
of the state’s high school league, 
was a huge success; two-thirds of 
the coaches polled favor its con- 
tinuation. “‘This issue has been 
on coaches’ minds for years. Foot- 


Contributors: Wayne Coffey, Jack Etkin, Paul Fichtenbaum, Rich Friedman, Peter Gambaccini & John Rolfe 





Bergen chose fairway over Flyers’ way. 





was convinced it didn’t have to 
be that way. “He’s a sensitive kid, 
but what he should be doing is 
his hockey and building a nest 
egg. And when he’s got the time, 
when the hockey season is over, 
get down to Florida or Texas and 
build his golf game.” 

Bergen’s mother, Joan, a day- 
care supervisor in Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, agreed. She’d been 
hoping Todd would “see the light, 
do the proper thing and go back 
to the Flyers.” 

So why was Bergen so stead- 
fast? It seems that at the bottom 
of it all was his intense dislike for 
Flyers coach Mike Keenan, “It 
was like a marriage that didn’t 
work,’ says Bergen’s agent, Bill 


ball players don’t sit down after 
five offside penalties. Ours is the 
only sport where players are dis- 
qualified for fouls that aren’t 
flagrant.” 

And the nature of the game, 
adds Helling, makes it more dif- 
ficult to officiate. “It used to be 
pass and shoot—now it’s run and 
fly. There’s much more contact 
and more of the player-control 
calls, which are very tough to 
make. I could sit down and cry 
when I see a game’s outcome 
swing on foul calls—when a team 
loses because a little guy plants 
himself underneath the star 
center.” 

Could it catch on at the college 
level? Mississippi State (and 
former USC) coach Bob Boyd 
hopes so. “We depend largely on 
fan support,’ says Boyd, “and if 
you go to a game and the star 
center gets his third foul in the 
first half, you’re not going to be 
too happy.’ 


Watters, “and there 
was no sense perpet- 
uating such a mar- 
riage.” 

Bergen decided to 
forgo golf only after 
the Flyers traded him 
to the North Stars in 
December. “Scoring 
and playing well, it 
didn’t make sense for 
me to be on the 
bench. I thought I’d 
earned that ice time. 
I'd be playing well 
and all of a sudden I 
didn’t play, and Mike 
would say something that would 
really get me down.” 


STATS 


Who's the busiest fielder during 
an average baseball game? 
No, it’s not the shortstop. On a 
percentage basis, the second 


baseman is involved in an 


average of 15 percent of the 
outs his team executes defen- 
sively over the season. 

A shortstop, on the other 
hand, is involved in a little over 
13 percent of his team’s outs; 
over a full season, it’s a dif- 
ference of about 120 outs. Let’s 
go one step further: Even in his 
best seasons (1981 and 1982), 
Ozzie Smith was involved in 2 
percent fewer outs than Glenn 
Hubbard was in 1985. 

This analysis is from Michael 
Scanlan and James Spellos, 
who've devised a glove average 
(GA) for infielders. Here’s how 
GA works: Scanlan and 
Spellos compile the fielder’s 
total outs (TOS), his putout 
and assist totals prorated over 
a full season. From TOS, they 
subtract the player’s error 
total (ES), again prorated 
over a season. Then they 
divide TOS minus ES by 6,218 
(the average number of team 
putouts and assists over a full 
season) minus the number of 
team strikeouts (TK) by his 
team’s pitching staff (the 
fielder has nothing to do with 
those putouts). In math terms: 

TOS -ES 
CA = 6 218-TK 
The result reflects the range 


Keenan, critical of Bergen’s 
defensive play and practice hab- 
its, refuses to be the fall guy. He 
sees Bergen as “a confused young 
man,’ and suggests the retire- 
ment came because “I may have 
asked ‘Todd to assess some things 
about his life that he might not 
want to address.” 

Joan Bergen understood her 
son’s sensitivities, but did not 
support his actions. ““Todd was 
hurt during the playoffs by some 
things that were said. He has a 
lot of growing up to do. He’s 
never been spoken to like that 
and he took it personally. Todd 
has never been pushed by any of 
his coaches—until Mr. Keenan.’ 
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Sandberg: Third on second. ( 


of that fielder; the more Balen Tt 
he gets to, the higher his GA. |! 
That tells more about him than 
his fielding average (FA), 
which only considers how 
many balls he fielded ae | 
Our chart lists the busiest — 
second basemen in 1985, and 
compares their GA to their 
fielding averages. 
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Box: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine; Kings: 17 mg. 
“tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100's; 19 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg. 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report February 1985. 


nicotine 





Afterall, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 
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nyone who has shoveled 
A snow off his driveway to 

play basketball or whose 
vision of a football has been ob- 
scured by the freezing vapors of 
his own breath knows instinctive- 
ly that winter in Hawaii must be 
drop-dead beautiful. And it is. 
Endless surf-soaked beaches, 
green mountains, startling tur- 
quoise skies, the deep-blue Pacif- 
ic, bronzed bodies, tight bikinis, 
peek-a-boo cheeks. 

In short, Hawaii is a perfectly 
terrible place to send a team of 
young athletes in the middle of 
the winter if you expect them to 
keep their minds on the big 
game. Just ask Virginia. Or SMU. 
Or Louisville. (Ask Louisville 
twice.) These schools each came 
to Honolulu with highly ranked 
basketball teams to soak up some 
rays and beat up on little NAIA 
Chaminade University. They 
each left Hawaii sporting long, 
red faces, not entirely due to sun- 
burn. Call it third-degree embar- 
rassment. Call it the perils of 
paradise. 

Once a year—in the early win- 
ter—sports in Hawaii become al- 
most mainstream. There are hol- 
iday basketball tournaments for 
top-of-the-line teams, the Aloha Bowl matches up two high- 
profile college football powers and the Hula Bow] features col- 
lege football all-stars. The Pro Bowl in February showcases 
NFL all-pros. 

Otherwise, Hawaii is on the dark side of the earth. Some 
USFL teams have negotiated to move to Honolulu, but none 
could strike a deal. Island business and sporting interests, while 
downplaying USFL talk, still hope to land an NFL team some- 
day, either through expansion or relocation. (Whether America 
is ready for ABC Tuesday Morning Football is another matter.) 
But for most of the year, paradise lies ignored—and in wait. 









Le Chaminade University—located on a hillside of Hon- 
olulu, only a few miles from Waikiki Beach—has put Hawai- 
ian basketball on the map. In December 1982 Chaminade 
dumped Ralph Sampson and No.|-ranked Virginia by 5 points. 
In ’83-84 Louisville fell by 11 and, in ’84-85, by 2. Southern 
Methodist was upset last season by a single point, 71-70. 
The giant killers at Chaminade refer to these victories as 
“miracles.” They’re right. Chaminade is a tiny (enrollment 
1,090) private Catholic school that shares its aging campus with 
a high school, shares its coach with a junior high school, rents 
its rag-tag gym and only recently got lockers of its own. Coach 
Merv Lopes is a counselor at a junior high school by day and 


coaches part-time as a second job. The St. Louis High School - 


THE PERILS 
OF PARADISE 


It’s the oldest trick in the book. 
Hook them with a warm 

sun. Dazzle them with bikinis. 
Tranquilize them with a long 

trip. Then make them play a game. 


HUGHES 


McCabe Gyn,, site of the Virgi- 
nia upset, seats only about 1,700. 
When McCabe isn’t available, 
games are played at other high 
schools or at Honolulu’s Blais- 
dell Arena. 

Low budget or not, Lopes has 
been able to create a few crises of 
his own for the visiting teams. 
You would have to go nuclear to 
get more bang for your buck. 
Lopes’ philosophy is that every 
game starts out even and that 
every player is as good as the next 
one on a given night. Of course, 
greeting the visitors with a good 
dose of jet lag, sunburn, heat, hu- 
midity and world-class distrac- 
tions can’t hurt. With seven Di- 
J= vision-I teams on his schedule 

this season, including Kentucky 
and North Carolina State, Lopes 
figures on adding somebody to 
his list of miracles, but isn’t do- 
ing anything special to prepare. 
He works at the junior high tll 
2:30, plays tennis until 4:00, then 
prepares for practice, which lasts 
from 7 to 10. Then he sleeps. 
Chaminade isn’t the only 
basketball team to reckon with on 
the Islands. The University of 
Hawaii has hired Frank Arnold 
as its new head coach, and Ar- 
nold’s recruiting expertise and basketball intelligence should 
make a major impact. Arnold was an assistant for four years 
at UCLA under John Wooden before he took over as BYU’s 
head basketball coach in 1976. In his final five seasons with 
BYU, he won more Western Athletic Conference games than 
anyone, along with three WAC championships, and was twice 
voted WAC coach of the year. 

BYU suddenly replaced him at the end of the 82-83 season 
for being too, well, Frank. When that happened, another WAC 
coach suggested Arnold should write a sequel to his book Rise 
& Shout (named after the BYU fight song) and title it Sic Dozwn 
& Shut Up. 

Don’t expect Arnold to have overnight success, but basket- 
ball in Hawaii just got tougher. 


USTRATION BY SCOTT REYNOLDS 


f course, if success did come overnight, you’d probably 

still not hear about it. The clock is set against Hawaii. 
Hawaiian all-America candidates are the best-kept secrets in 
America. Raphel Cherry, the quarterback for the University 
of Hawaii Rainbows from 1981 through ’84, threw for 2,478 
yards in a season (tenth in NCAA passing efficiency), but he 
received minimal press. The standard 7:30 P.M. kickoff (or 
tipoff) in Hawaii is 2:30 A.M. in New York. That translates 
into no highlights on mainland TV sports shows Saturday night 
and no coverage in newspapers on Sunday morning. Even in 
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California, by the time there is anything 
to report, nobody is awake to hear it. 
Hawaii couldn’t get less coverage if they 
played in London or Paris. 
Chaminade’s successes have been more 
publicized, but the Rainbows in football 
have surprised a few giants of their own. 
West Virginia, South Carolina and Ari- 
zona State have all fallen to the Rainbows 
in Aloha Stadium, while BYU, USC, Ne- 
braska and Iowa have been scared out of 
their jocks going into the fourth quarter. 
Rainbows coach Dick Tomey discounts 
the paradise influence over wins and loss- 
es. He doesn’t believe Wyoming’s road 
trip to Hawaii is any harder on their team 


than Hawaii’s trip to Laramie is on the 
Rainbows. ““What wrangles me is some 
people are reluctant to give us our due. 
If they don’t win here, it was the distrac- 
tions. If they do win, it’s because we’re 
not a good football team.’ Tomey, as the 
coach of the second-winningest WAC 
team in the Eighties, is well aware of his 
time-zone problem. “‘We’re one of just 15 
Division-I teams in the country that has 
had a winning season each of the past 
seven years. In 1981 we went 9-2 and 
nobody even knew it.’ 

They knew it in Hawaii. Hawaiians 
take their sports very seriously. They are 
over 2,000 miles away from the compe- 


Gillette Research presents a revolutionary 
Sar \iaiea@e)alecalir-l(ce-la ene ne caniakearcn 


BRUSH PLUS! 


tition, so local sports, including high 
school sports, are big. That doesn’t mean 
top athletes stay home, however. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, it has been a matter of status and 
pride for parents to send their children 
to a mainland school. The Polynesian 
pipeline siphons off the Islands’ best tal- 
ent, but doesn’t return the best talent 
from the mainland. The rate of exchange 
works against the home team. 

If Hawaii is so perfect, why don’t play- 
ers flock there? One would think Chi- 
cago, Missoula and Anchorage would be 
the sorts of towns listed on team rosters. 
No so. Chaminade, which divides its 12 
basketball scholarships between Hawaii 
and the mainland, has recruits from Flor- 
ida, the Bahamas and Southern Califor- 
nia. Surprisingly, Coach Arnold of Ha- 
wall says he doesn’t even push the sand 
and the sea to his recruits. As with 
Chaminade, most UH athletes not from 
Hawaii come from a similar climate. 

Wherever he comes from, a recruit to 
Hawaii will receive broad exposure there. 
And zilch elsewhere. Then there is the 
isolation. A UH student from the main- 


FOR A SUPERIOR SHAVE. 


land can’t go down to the ride board and 
arrange transportation home over a long 
weekend; he is there for the duration. 

Travel is a problem in either direction. 
Early in the season, Hawaii’s football 
team traveled 13,000 miles in eight days 
to play two away games; they won one 
and tied one. Of course, in the old days 
the football team went by ship to away 
games and practiced on the deck on the 
way over. Fortunately, they didn’t throw 
much in those days. 

Another drawback to isolation is that 
UH has to use some of its TV and ticket 
revenues to subsidize other teams’ travel 
expenses to Hawaii. The subsidies are the 
only way many schools can justify, eco- 
nomically, making the trip. 

Which brings us back to why taking 
a team to Hawaii is a very attractive prop- 
osition. [oo attractive. The best thing to 
bring is a damn good team. The best 
defense is to be prepared for the perils. 
Whether it is Chaminade or the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, they’re waiting, and 
Honolulu isn’t half as much fun when 
you lose. 

For those visitors whose strength was 
sapped by the sun, whose necks were 
wrenched, whose eyes were strained and 
whose inner clocks went cuckoo just 
prior to picking up a loss in paradise, 
Hawaii thanks you for coming. * 


Brush Plus. A brush to lift your whiskers with the soothing warmth only a brush 
can give you. A concentrate with extra softeners and lubricants that are massaged 
deep into your beard. For a superior shave. Twist the dial to send just enough 
concentrate into the brush, so each refill cartridge can deliver months of noticeably 
superior shaves. Brush Plus from Gillette. Refills in Regular, Lime, Sensitive Skin. 





David L. Hughes wrote about BYU in 
the September 85 SPORT. 


© 1984. The Gillette Company 
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SOFT SHARP 
PICTURE 


The Samsung VT-290T. Masterfully engineered. 6 head-Hi-Fistereo VCR. 2head Hi-Fi audio, 4 head video system. Audiophile sound with highest 
picture resolution at any speed. Convenient on-screen command system. 4 week, 8 event programmability. Multi-function, wireless infrared remote. 
Cable compatible for 139 channels. Surpisingly affordable. Call 1-800-255-2550 for nearest Samsung dealer. 
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Intelligent Electronics. 














~ Once upon a time a group of automotive engineers sat downto 
design the perfect wagon. What they created was the foomy, handy. 





and fun-to-drive Honda Civic Wagon. Ah, but then one engineer 
asked the question all Honda engineers invariably ask: “How can 
we make it better?” he answer. Build a truly civilized four-wheel- 
drive version, too. 

So the Honda engineers cleverly developed a drive train that 
magically could be transformed from practical front-wheel drive to 
versatile four-wheel drive. All with just a push of one button on 
the dash. Without even stopping the car. 

For getting going when the getting going is really tough, they 
built a six-speed transmission with a “special low” gear. And there 
are other standard features. Like All-Season steel-belted radials. 

Now, about all that’s needed to bring our story toa happy 
ending is for you to drive off into the HO N D | A 
rain or snow or sleet in your own 


Honda Civic 4WD Wagon. lds Civic 4WD Wagon 
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JOHN ROBINSON 








Who else could win the Rose Bowl, rebuild the Rams overnight, invent 
an offense, mold a fearsome defense—and still get home in time for dinner? 


irst and foremost, Fohn 

Robinson would like to 

be remembered as a 
teacher, Outside, his Rams are 
just now walking off the field 
and into the lockerroom of their 
practice complex in Orange 
County. Here, in the head- 
coach’s office, Robinson leans 
back 1n his leather swivel chair 
and lets his mind wander 20 
miles up the freeway to USC, 
the scene of his greatest coach- 
ing triumphs. After 11 years 
as an assistant at Oregon, 2 
more under Fohn McKay at 
Southern Cal and a season 
under his boyhood buddy Fohn 
Madden with the Raiders, Rob- 
inson took control of the Trojans and sent 
them to five bowl games in 7 years. He 
compiled a 67-14-2 record along the way. 

Three years ago he abruptly resigned 
from perhaps the most prestigious col- 
lege coaching job in the land to take the 
position of senior vice president for 
university relations. 

“Deep down inside I knew I made a 
mistake,” says the 50-year-old Robin- 
son. Weeks later he corrected that mis- 
take, accepting owner Georgia Fron- 
tiere’s offer to take over a Rams club 
that had sunk to 8-17 depths the pre- 
vious two years. During Robinson’s 
tenure as head Ram, the once-shaky 
organization has made an amazing, 1m- 
mediate turnaround, reaching the play- 
offs in his first two seasons. 

Today, leading one of the league’s elite 
teams, Robinson 1s credited as the master 
coach who installed the single-back of- 
fense and the 3-4 defense, and as the 
man responsible for acquiring players 
like Eric Dickerson, Gary Green, Ron 
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Brown, Henry Ellard and Tony Hunt- 
er. However, if you ask Robinson which 
achievement he’s most proud of, he’ll tell 
you it was creating a winning environ- 
ment on the Rams. In other words, he 
taught. And he isn’t finished. 


SPORT: Despite your success, the Rams 
still seem like a rather one-dimensional 
offensive team. Do you disagree? 
ROBINSON: I think running the foot- 
ball is a much more important part of the 
game than the critic or the normal fan 
realizes. It creates a state of mind. It gives 
you possession time. The physical aspect 
is the predominant element of this game. 
And running the football and stopping 
the run are the two most important parts 
of the game. I look at Don Shula’s great 
teams of the mid-Seventies. He won with 
[Larry] Csonka, [Jim] Kiick and [Mer- 
cury] Morris running, and a great de- 
fense. [Bob] Griese was only throwing 18 
times a game. Clearly, very boring ball 
control, but he won. 

Now I don’t think you can continue to 
win without balance. You may have one 


year where one thing becomes 
so overwhelmingly successful 
that a rhythm is established 
that’s hard to break. That may 
have happened to us with 
Dickerson. When I came in, 
establishing the run was crucial, 
and Dickerson was here. But 
the Rams aren’t very far from 
achieving that balance. We have 
a new group of receivers in 
Henry Ellard, Bobby Duck- 
worth, Ron Brown and Tony 
Hunter, and I think that offen- 
sive balance is starting to take 
form. I don’t believe we can 
reach a championship level un- 
til we produce that balance. 
And I think it will be another 
year or two before we’re really 
sailing on offense. However, I 
am not about to alter what I 
believe in for a cosmetic look 
that satisfies someone else. 

SPORT: Can your defense carry the team 
while you’re waiting for your offense to 
set sail? 

ROBINSON: We've got a group of peo- 
ple who’ve really grown together on de- 
fense. The most reputed of that group, 
Jack Youngblood, is now retired. People 
have heard of guys like Nolan Cromwell 
and Gary Green, but on the whole this 
is a good defense that nobody ever heard 
of three years ago. 

It’s not an attack defense, it’s a fun- 
damental defense based on technique, re- 
sponsibility and not gambling too much. 
Our premise was to stop the run first. 
Since I’ve been here we’ve been right at 
the top of the league in stopping the run, 
but we were not effective stopping the 
pass. This year we can stop the pass, and 
when you can do both, it will take you 
a long way. 

SPORT: With Dickerson’s great talent, 
do you worry about falling into a rut by 
relying too much on him? 

ROBINSON: No. I think there are times 
when temporarily you do. Sometimes you 
feel like you haven’t got any choice. I’m 
sure there are times when Don Shula will 
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Sal's been cookingsfor the loggers here at Loon Lake for almost 20 
years. And the only thing taller than the giant.oaks around here, are the 
old logging stories she tells. 

That evening after one of her huge mealsijoined Sal and the boys 
for tall.tales.agd piping hot mugs of decaffeinated coffee. Listening to 

them, | understood why there couldn't be anything like the comradery in 
the Loon.Lak ie camp. 












step back and say, “We’re relying too 
much on Marino.” I guess I’m saying yes 
to your question, because when you’re so 
successful in one area, that makes it 
harder to build the balance up. Yet I think 
we're also aware that unless we achieve 
that kind of balance, we'll get to the 
playoffs, but we won’t win them. 
SPORT: Is this where Dieter Brock fits 
in? He’s 34 now, so you obviously aren’t 
grooming him as your quarterback of the 
Nineties. 

ROBINSON: Of course not. We were in 
a situation where we weren’t having the 
success we felt we should have, and we 
felt we needed an answer now. Basically, 
it just wasn’t working with Vince Fer- 
ragamo. But by getting Brock we were 
saying, ““Let’s try to win next year.” 
SPORT: All right. What has Dieter Brock 
done for this team? 

ROBINSON: I think he’s an extremely 
competitive person. I think playing quar- 
terback above all else demands competi- 
tiveness. It’s the number one criterion. 
And Brock is extremely competitive. The 
number two criterion in my view is 
you’ve got to be pretty damn tough. 
Three, you’ve got to be able to throw the 
ball. He can do all of those things. 

He’s experienced, which is also impor- 
tant in this league. I think you have to 
have a man who’s been around the block 
a few times. He’s been around the block— 
in the Canadian League, but he has been 
around, And he’s proven he knows how 
to play this game. 

Of course, when you’re in those situa- 
tions, it’s not as though you have a 
helluva lot of choices. If I had my choice, 
well, Montana would be my first and 
Marino my second. 

SPORT: Did you realize Dickerson would 
be so good so soon? 

ROBINSON: Prior to drafting him, I 
don’t think I had any overwhelming pas- 
sion for him. John Elway was the clear 
No. | that year. We couldn’t trade to get 
Elway, and Dickerson was the clear No. 
2. Then I really began to look closely at 
him, and the shocking thing I noticed 
was not only that he was so graceful, so 
smooth, so flowing, but he was also really 
tough. 

I mean, Walter Payton runs like a Tas- 
manian devil. He growls. And Marcus 
Allen has some of the same flowing quali- 
ties Dickerson has, but he’s more of a 
stop-move-avoid kind of runner. When 
Eric’s running, he looks like he’s just 
flowing effortlessly, but he’s deceptive in 
his power and his speed. 

SPORT: Yet this season, after missing 


There may be 
Walkerschnappers 


right in your 
nelahbaieod 


camp and the first two games of the sea- 
son, Dickerson seemed to return to the 
human race. What happened? 
ROBINSON: Dickerson got into the 
same slump George Brett will get in 
every year when he hits .200 for three 
weeks. Every athlete has those same 
cycles. When you’re in them, people 
always say “It’s forever.” It never is. 
SPORT: Where are the Rams without 
Dickerson? 

ROBINSON: Obviously, we would not 
be as good. Eric helped create an environ- 
ment of running. We weren’t a good run- 
ning team. Now we’re one of the better 
running teams. He was a very important 
part of building that. Now, he steps out, 
somebody else steps in, you can still go 
pretty good. But over the long term, well, 
I’m not willing to put a measurement on 
how “not as good”’ we'd be. 

SPORT: How have you managed the 
transition from college to pro ball? 
ROBINSON: One of the approaches I 
made then, and continue to make in this 
league, is that the intangibles are the com- 
mon denominator. My first thought when 
I came in here was if you play harder than 
anybody else, you’re going to win. Not 
championship level, but top 10. Then you 





have the time to bring the talent level up. 
SPORT: Don’t tell me you walked in and 
just told 45 professionals, “Hey, guys, 
here’s the key. We just play harder.” 
ROBINSON: Look, I think the profes- 
sional athlete is easier to motivate than 
the college athlete. It’s more important 
to him to be successful. He’ll also rebel 
quicker, turn you off quicker. But he’s 
prepared to give you more of a commit- 
ment than most people are. My basic ap- 
proach when I came in here had a lot to 
do with attitude. When you take over a 
club that doesn’t have a lot of talent, you 
have to make sure that everybody under- 
stands that this is the way it’s going to 
be. I got that point across without all that 
much pain. 

SPORT: Did you have trepidations about 
moving from dealing with college kids to 
the hard-asses in the pros? 
ROBINSON: I had the assistant’s job for 
a year with the Raiders in my back- 
ground, so I had some sense of what it 
would be like dealing with the 45 dif- 
ferent personalities of a pro team. I did 
worry if I could get the team to believe 
in itself. Could I get it to play as a team? 
But I didn’t worry enough to change. 
SPORT: Do you believe pro players are 
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BRIG. GEN. CHARLES E.“CHUCK” YEAGER: uUsAéF Retired 
Test Pilot, Author, Grandfather, Hunter, Member of 
The National Rifle Association. 


“I love to hunt. All four of my kids shoot 
very well. Now I have nine grandkids and most of them hunt. 
My wife has been shooting all of her life, too. Back 
where I was raised in West Virginia, hunting was a way of life. 
Wild game always ended up on the dinner table. 


“My good aim came in handy later as a fighter pilot. 
Even in the X-1 I’d look down on some mountain from 30,000 feet 
and think, ‘I bet there’s some great hunting down there! 


“I taught my sons about hunting safety and the unwritten laws 
of sportsmanship. On some of our best days in the field 
we never fired a shot, but had a great time just being together. 


“I got my first NRA membership in 1948. I renewed it a 
few years ago because ! saw the anti-gun movement as a serious 
threat to hunting. An old military man like me can spot 
an enemy pretty fast. And I think the NRA is the hunter’s 


strongest, toughest and most ® 
creavermean anes! Di Che NRA 
ise) 








The NRA’s Hunter Services Division offers programs and publications for 
hunter safety and education, including the comprehensive “Basic Hunter's Guide” If you would 
like more information about our publications, or would like to join the NRA, write 
to G. Ray Arnett, Executive Vice President, PO Box 37484, Dept. CY-40, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the members of the National Rifle Association of America. Copyright 1985, 


more concerned about keeping their jobs 
than they are about winning? 
ROBINSON: I don’t believe anyone who 
is competent will do that. If you have a 
real belief in yourself as a person and as 
an artist—which I think the athlete is— 
then I think winning is by far the number 
One motivation in your life. These peo- 
ple are great at something. Not just good, 
great. And a point we try to make here 
is, You’re something special; you’re not 
the ordinary guy. And if you perceive 
what you do as just a job, then you’re a 
real fool. 

SPORT: Are you one of those workaholic 
coaches who lives in his office for nine 
months? 

ROBINSON: No. I’ve never been here at 
three o'clock in the morning. My back- 
ground in college football probably dic- 
tates that more than anything. At USC 
I spent an inordinate amount of hours in 
noncoaching functions: recruiting, alumni 
meetings, university functions, school- 
work problems with kids. Whereas the 
professional assistant grew up in an at- 
mosphere of 12 hours doing research, 12 
hours in the film room—as I did when 
I was with the Raiders—a college coach 
assigns that research and talks with his 
assistants about it later. 

SPORT: Was it hard to go from delegatee 
to delegator? 

ROBINSON: Absolutely. And that’s a 
part of the job that I miss in some re- 
spects—total immersion in research. It’s 
like research in science. Every day work- 
ing 12, 14 hours. But let me tell you, peo- 
ple who say they do more than that either 
tend to lie to you or be a little bit 
compulsive. 

SPORT: Coaches have a tendency to 
shroud football in mystery. Is it really that 
complicated? 

ROBINSON: I never thought of it as a 
mystery. It’s technical. And I think coach- 
es have a tendency to resent people, crit- 
ics who have never delved into it. It’s like 
a motion-picture director asking a film 
critic what he knows about lighting, ask- 
ing if he’s ever been on a sound stage. 
There are technical aspects of the game 
that the critic, by his nature, cannot 
understand. I think the coach resents 
sometimes that people don’t understand 
the chain of events that leads up to a 
decision. 

On the other hand, I think oftentimes 
you get most offended when the critic is 
right. And he goes “Zap!’’ You might 
know it yourself. On the way off the field 
you're talking to an assistant, saying, 
“What the hell did we run that play for?”’ 


Your office could 
be crawling with 
Walkerschnappers. 





Coming next month in SPORT: 

a celebration of the body athletic, female. 
Six beautiful women athletes, from 

the Olympics and professional sports, photo- 
sraphed on some of the world’s 

most dazzling beaches by award-winning 
fashion photographer Bert Stern. 


Hearts are made to be broken. 
On sale at your newsstand February 4. 


“If you can succeed as a Ranger, 
you're bound fo succeed in life’ 


SP4 Eugene Rhoden, 2nd Ranger Battalion 


“When I was in college studying engineering, my brother was in the Rangers. I thought he was crazy. 
I kept asking him what kind of future he'd have, jumping out of airplanes. Now he's in college, I'm in the Rangers, 
and | know what kind of future both of us are going to have. 

“I figure if someone instills 110% confidence in you, you can't help but succeed. And that’s exactly what 
the Rangers do. We train hard physically. We're expected to move faster, go further, work harder. 

“But it’s really more mental than physical. In the Ranger battalion, you learn to overcome your fears, 
which naturally strengthens you. I know, without a doubt, whatever I face, if | can put my mind to it, I can do it.” 

Along with every Army skill comes the opportunity to push beyond ARMY. 


potential and discover what you can really do. For more information, 
see your local Army Recruiter or call toll free 1-8300- USA-ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 












But that’s the fun of it, too. I mean, all 
those things that get controversial and 
everybody has opinions, that’s what 
makes what we do interesting. 

Sometimes you just have to admit you 
blew it and take the heat. Because if you 
don’t, there can be a kind of residual 
paranoia that gets in the way of moving 
on to the next objective. 
SPORT: Does an NFL coach have to be 
a teacher? 
ROBINSON: Absolutely. You teach 1) 
the general philosophy you want; and 2) 
the specific area you’re familiar with. 
Look at Shula, [Tom] Landry, [Bill] 
Walsh. Look at the Raiders. Their players 
do things, the same things they did when 
I was there 10 years ago. That’s teaching. 
Walsh doesn’t teach Montana how to 
scramble; he doesn’t teach him how to 
throw. But by creating the environment 
he plays in, he teaches Joe Montana how 
to be a great quarterback. 

I'll teach a running back how to attack 
a defensive player, how to blow right by 
him instead of stopping and faking and 
juking and all that stuff. Every offensive 
lineman that I’ll ever coach will block a 
certain way: high, physical, try to finish, 
try to dominate the man. The teams that 
don’t look like they have a certain con- 
tinuity of style are the teams where the 
coach is not a teacher. 
SPORT: Does teaching dovetail with 
motivation? 
ROBINSON: It’s all intertwined. ‘Teach- 
ing and motivation are almost the same 
thing. Everyone’s had a teacher who's 
made you say, ““That’s the smartest son- 
ofabitch I’ve ever seen in my life’ But 
he may be the worst teacher. And the op- 
posite is true with those great motiva- 
tional speakers who get your blood racing 
and adrenaline flowing, and 20 minutes 
later you say, “Boy, that guy was great. 
But I don’t remember what he said.” 

To motivate players, you have got to 
give them a set of beliefs they can grab 
onto, building blocks. The best motiva- 
tion is when a player walks out and says, 
“This is what I believe.” If it happens to 
be the same as I said, then I did my job. 
And by the very nature of being a teacher, 
when it’s over, when the pupil reaches 
his goal, he no longer needs the teacher. 
That’s long-term motivation and the best 
kind of teaching. 
SPORT: Isn’t that a pretty idealistic view 
of people who play for money? 
ROBINSON: It’s not idealistic at all. I 
think it’s completely the other way. Some- 
times the athlete is not in touch with 
himself in terms of understanding how 
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“Immaculate Reception” pass play during the 1972 AFC 
playoffs, Steelers quarterback Terry Bradshaw’s pass 
was not intended for Franco Harris. Who was Brad- 
shaw’s primary receiver when he called the play in 
the huddle?); Barry Pearson. When the rookie receiver 
couldn’t get open, Bradshaw then threw to Frenchy 
Fuqua and Harris eventually made the catch. 
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hard he works for what he does. When 
someone talks about the word motivation, 
people think of an adrenaline flow. I’m 
not talking about that emotion. I’m talk- 
ing about a sense of purpose or commit- 
ment from a group of people. Lee Iacocca 
didn’t give pep talks at Chrysler. He en- 
thused those people with a sense of daily 
commitment. 

I don’t think Eric Dickerson ran for 
2,000 yards simply for a pay raise. Of 
course, everyone wants to be paid for his 
worth. But Dickerson simply wanted to 
be the best. I don’t believe there are very 
many people in this league motivated only 
by the desire to make as much money as 
they can. 

SPORT: Is fear still a great motivator? 
ROBINSON: Fear is a catalyst. Fear can 
make you look for help. But fear is a 
short-term motivator. I think fear is much 
less of a motivating factor than it was in 
my generation. Fear can be excellent: do 
it or you’re out. But you can’t keep do- 
ing that to people, because eventually the 
only motivation is “What do I have to do 
to satisfy him?”’ rather than “What do 
I have to do to become great at what I 
do?”’ 

SPORT: Considering the spate of sleazy 
stories surrounding college football, are 
you glad you got out when you did? 
ROBINSON: There are negative things 
in every environment. There are prob- 
lems in college football; there are prob- 
lems in professional football. So no, I’m 
not “‘glad I got out.’ The problems are 
certainly there in college football, but I 
think the positive elements are still very 
strong. 

SPORT: Does the amount of recent viola- 
tions surprise you? Did you see this 
coming? 

ROBINSON: I don’t really have a com- 
ment on that. I have no great wisdom to 
add. 

SPORT: The season prior to taking the 
Rams’ job, you turned down a hefty of- 
fer from the Patriots. Would you coach 
anywhere else but Southern California? 
ROBINSON: Sure. You know, in some 
ways I’d like to see another part of the 
country. I like cities. ’d go to Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Any of the Eastern 
cities would be fun to be in. But at the 
time, the Patriots’ offer just wasn’t the 
right offer for me. 

SPORT: Vince Lombardi was once asked 
what he thought of all the social unrest 
in the Sixties. And he replied, “‘You live 
in such a narrow world as a coach.... 
There’s so much I don’t understand.” It 
was surprising, like he’d missed some- 


thing, being so tied up in football. Do 
you have any similar regrets? 
ROBINSON: Yeah. I find myself ignor- 
ant in a lot of subjects I’d like to know 
more about. Music. Politics. I just don’t 
think I have very much discipline when 
it comes to pursuing them. 

SPORT: What would your profession be 
if you weren’t a coach? 

ROBINSON: It would be a people- 
oriented thing. Selling something. Or 
maybe involved in some social function; 
a teacher, or possibly politics. ‘There was 
a time at USC when I had plans of get- 
ting out of coaching and, in the back of 
my mind, maybe running for something. 
[Laughter] I stay basically with the inter- 
national issues. 

SPORT: There’s no GM on the Rams. To 
what extent do your duties overlap into 
that area? 

ROBINSON: The way Georgia has it 
organized, I handle the football part of 
the organization and John Shaw handles 
the financial part. I decide who we want 
to draft or trade for, and John decides how 
much to pay him. 

SPORT: So, for instance, you weren’t in- 
volved at all in the Dickerson negotiations? 
ROBINSON: ‘Toward the end a bit, just 
as a catalyst trying to get things moving. 
But in general, I don’t get involved. 
SPORT: And Georgia? Where does she 
fit in? 

ROBINSON: She oversees everything. 
She took a lot of heat when she took over 
this team. I still think it’s difficult for 
some people in the NFL to admit, but 
it’s a well-run franchise. She relies on me 
for football judgment and on John Shaw 
for financial judgment. But the bottom 
line is, it’s her team. 

SPORT: One last question. Tell me what 
kind of team will give the Rams a prob- 
lem in the playoffs? 

ROBINSON: The finesse teams are the 
teams that have really gotten to us. The 
49ers have overwhelmed us a couple of 
times. We have more physical players 
than we do finesse players, and I think 
in that sense we’re more vulnerable to a 
San Francisco, to a Seattle, to a Miami, 
than we are to a Chicago, a Washington, 
a New York Giants. 

We’ve built this team along a physical 
route, and we’ve become a contender. 
Now we're trying to get from that would- 
be level to championship level. I think 
we're still in the contender category, but 
we're getting close. * 





Bob Drury interviewed Donald Fehr in the 
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SUPER BOWL I vs. SUPER BOWL XX 


THAT WAS THEN, 
THIS IS NOW 


Linebackers rush, and rushers catch 





passes. Coaches talk only to coaches, 
and TV calls time. They still call it foot- 


ball, but how the game has changed. 





everal years 
ago theologian Dr. Norman Vincent Peale observed 
the hoopla surrounding a particular Sunday in Janu- 
ary and remarked, “If Jesus were alive today, He would 
be at the Super Bowl.” Celestial hyperbole aside, a 
lot has changed since 1967 when the Chiefs and 
Packers met in “The First AFL-NFL World Cham- 
pionship Game,’ and 30,000 empty seats suggested 
that He most likely would have been elsewhere. 
Just as the game of football has become more so- 
phisticated over the years, so has the Super Bowl and 
the way it is televised. Consider: The first Super Bow] 
telecast by both CBS and NBC was done primarily 
with one camera stationed on the 50-yard line. Instant 
replay, stop action and split-screen were the major in- 
novations of the day. This year NBC will have 21 
cameras posted around the Superdome (one will be 
mounted on the ceiling) to provide reverse angles and 
isolated shots. Bob Griese will man the telestrator. 
“The huge public interest in the game puts pressure 
on us not to miss anything,’ says NBC producer Ted 


by Paul Fichtenbaum and John Rolfe 












Paul Hornung 
vs. Eric 
Dickerson: 
Down and 
dirty vs. high 
and tech. 
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CHANGES | 


Kramer on the Line 


Jerry Kramer, a Packers guard in Super Bowls I and 
II, is the author of Distant Replay. 


Over the last 20 years offensive line play has 
changed drastically in the NFL, and the big- 
gest difference to me is in the size of the 
players. In the first Super Bowl, I weighed 
about 250 pounds and I was one of the big- 
gest offensive linemen on the Packers. Ron 
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Kramer blocks: “‘Today I’d run.’’ 


Hallstrom is playing my spot in Green Bay 
now and he’s 6-6, 283 pounds. 

I don’t know where this explosion in size 
has come from. I can attribute a lot of it to 
weight training. Plus, because the salaries are 
so much higher, you don’t have to work at 
another job in the off-season. You can 
dedicate yourself to staying in shape for the 
rest of your career. 

I stood next to Redskins tackle Joe Jacoby 
(305 pounds) at a golf tournament last year. 
I dragged him over to a table where my 
friends were. I pointed to myself and said, 
“This is yesterday?’ Then I pointed to him 
and said, “This is today.’ I probably wouldn’t 
even have been drafted today, or if I had, it 
might have been as a fullback. 

However, even though the players are much 
bigger today, I really feel that the offensive 
line has become an easier place to play. With 
the recent rules changes, a lineman is able 
to push off with his hands, which makes it 
easier to immobilize an opponent. Now a 
defensive lineman can’t grab on to that han- 
dle and turn a guy around like he used to 
when an offensive lineman’s hands were kept 
against his chest. And as a consequence line- 
men today don’t require as much mobility 
as they used to. They still need the speed to 
get outside, but they don’t need quite the 
agility. 

At one point I thought there had been a 
loss of intensity on the field. I was sure they 
weren’t hitting like my guys used to hit— 
they just weren’t taking care of “bidness”’ like 
my guys used to take care of “‘bidness,’”’ 

But I had a chance to be on the sideline 
for a Bears game last year, and I’m telling 
you there were some god-awful collisions. 


There was no loss of intensity. The violence. 


and the force of the collisions certainly 
haven’t diminished. In all probability they 
have increased. Why? Mass and velocity. 
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Nathanson, who will work his tenth 
Super Bowl this year. “Our production 
staff is four times the size of the one we 
used in 1967. We’re also more sophisti- 
cated in the way we prepare for the game.” 

Those preparations begin a year in ad- 
vance and include checking out the site 
of the game for camera placements, mak- 
ing sure the top announcers have covered 
every contender during the season, gath- 
ering stories for the pre-game show and 
drawing up a list of topics to cover if the 
game becomes a blowout. “We also make 
note of what the other networks did the 
year before,’ says Nathanson. ““There’s 
a rivalry between NBC, CBS and ABC to 
outshine each other.” 

And even the nature of that rivalry has 
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POINTS 


NFC teams wearing dark jer- 
seys have won only two Super 
Bowls: Green Bay (I) and San 
Francisco (XI!X). 





changed. “Before the leagues merged, we 
were the AFL’s network,” says Nathan- 
son. “So when the Jets beat the Colts in 
the third Super Bowl, we felt like it was 
a victory for the network. ‘To give you an 
idea of what it was like, we hired Pat 
Summerall of CBS to cover the Colts’ 
lockerroom. After the game we went 
down to him and he had tears rolling 
down his cheeks. I’d say we’ve come quite 
a way since then.” 


Now that 22 of the NFL’s 28 
teams have converted to the 3-4 
defense and given quarterbacks 
one less defensive lineman to 
worry about, it would stand to 
reason that the pocket must be a 
safer place. But in fact just the 
opposite is true. After years of 
dominating offenses, defenses are 
coming back. And they’re being 
led by the linebackers. 

“In the old days the 4-3 defense was 
so simple mentally,’ says former Jet John 
Dockery, a participant in Super Bow! III. 
“The offensive linemen knew who they 
had to take. But now with the linebackers 





CHANGES II 


Stram on Coaching 


Hank Stram, the 
coach of the Chiefs in 
Super Bowls I and 
IV, ts now an ana- 
lyst for CBS TV and 
radio, 


The game has 
changed dra- 
matically since I 
coached the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs in 
Super Bowls I 
and IV. I like to 
Stram coaches solo. call the offensive 
game being played today, basketball on grass. 
I certainly don’t want to sound demeaning, 
but with all the rules changes affecting of- 
fensive linemen and defensive backs, the 
game today is more push-and-shove or pick- 
and-go than anything else. 

I’d have to say that the influx of college 
football coaches in the NFL is a part of the 
reason for this entirely new dimension to the 
game. Take the option play. San Diego had 
Buford McGee running the option this year. 
They toss the ball to him and as he starts run- 
ning to the right, there’s a guy trailing him 
ready to take another toss. If they continue 
to bring more college coaches in, somebody’s 
going to do more with the option, 

If I were a head coach today, I’d try to 
counter all those multiple substitutions the 
defenses are making by bringing back the no- 
huddle offense. I wouldn’t permit defensive 
coaches to say, “Wait a minute, the players 


I’ve got in there don’t play the run so well, 
so let’s put some people in there who do.” 

Another thing. When I was coaching, de- 
fenses used mostly man-to-man coverages; the 
matchups were always people against people. 
Today, faced with the great number of defen- 
sive alignments, coaches feel they should con- 
centrate their offenses on beating those align- 
ments. They would do better to keep work- 
ing on those mismatches among personnel. 
Defensive teams will tell you where their 
weaknesses are by the way they substitute. 

But the biggest adjustment for me would 
be dealing with the larger staffs. We had 5 
assistant coaches for Super Bowl I. Now they 
have 11, 12 and even 13 assistants. We were 
more hands on, the coaches were more 
involved. 

When I analyze a game today on television 
or radio, it looks to me like there are four head 
coaches. The quarterback comes over and 
talks to the offensive coordinator, the defen- 
sive player comes over and talks to the defen- 
sive coordinator, and the kicker comes over 
and talks to the special teams coach. I don’t 
know where the head coach is a lot of times. 
Here again, I think the college coaches have 
had a great influence, because they’re used 
to having a lot of assistants in college. 

But the people who are winning today are 
sull the people who are deeply involved with 
their teams—Bill Walsh, Don Shula, Tom 
Landry, Chuck Knox and Chuck Noll. It’s 
the others, the “dirtkickers’’, who are hav- 
ing the problems. 





coming from all directions and blitzing 
so often, it’s more difficult.” 

Ever since Super Bow] I in 1967, sacks 
have been rising. But the greatest jump 
occurred from 1980-84, when the aver- 
age number of sacks climbed a whopping 
10 per team. Also, consider that in 1984, 
2 of the top 5 “‘sackers”’ were linebackers 
(the Patriots’ Andre Tippett and the 
Steelers’ Mike Merri- 
weather), and after 11 
games of the 85 season, 
the same held true. 

““Linemen have trou- 
ble blocking the quick 
linebackers like Law- 
rence Taylor and Andre 
Tippett,’ Dockery ex- 
plains. ““There’s a mis- 
match in skills, and that 
has resulted in what ap- 
pears to be a paradox: 
fewer big rushers, but 
more sacks.” 

Sam Rutigliano, who 
coached in the NFL for 18 years, sees the 
increasing number of sacks another way. 
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“There’s no way that you can play 


CHANGES III 





(S) Tippett: A blitzbacker. 


against any quarterback today unless you 
have mixed coverage,’ says the former 


Cleveland head coach. ““There are lots of 


sacks now because teams use six and 
seven defensive backs. The quarterback 
just doesn’t have anybody to throw to. 

“Look at last year’s Super Bowl. The 
49ers played with four linemen, one 
linebacker [Keena Turner] and six defen- 
sive backs. San Fran- 
cisco realized that they 
couldn’t cover Mark 
Duper and Mark Clay- 
ton, so they did the next 
best thing—knocked 
down the guy who was 
throwing the ball. 
Nobody can play a 
three-man line without 
bringing at least one 
linebacker from the 
outside on every play.” 

The increased depen- 
dence on the lineback- 
ing corps has spawned 
a different type of linebacker. Exit Dick 
Butkus and Ray Nitschke. Today 
linebackers may be as strong and big as 


Dawson on Quarterbacking 


Len Dawson, the quarterback of the Chiefs in Super 
Bowls I and IV, is now a sportscaster for KMBC-TV 
in Kansas City. 

Today a quarterback has to have a greater 
knowledge of defenses than he had 20 years 
ago. In the first Super Bowl game the Packers 
were very basic, playing the 4-3 defense the 
whole way and seldom blitzing. They played 
man-t0-man coverage, with 
a free safety or centerfielder, 

Now you have three-man 
fronts, 3-4 passing schemes, 
four-man fronts and five 
and six defensive backs in 
the ballgame. I look at third 
down and half the team 
leaves the field. Frankly, I 
don’t particularly care for 
that part of the game. All 
those changes have made a 
quarterback’s reads a lot 
more difficult than they 
used to be. 

The passing schemes 
have changed a great deal, 
too. Receivers going across 
the middle used to have to worry about the 
middle linebacker. Part of his job was to take 
care of the receivers, sort of a madman in the 
middle. If you came across there, you’d bet- 
ter be looking out, because he would rip your 
head off. Without the madman in there, it 
has really helped the passing game. 

Another thing that’s changed is play- 
calling. You see quarterbacks getting beat up 


Dawson when reading was E-Z. 


today, and they’re going to continue to get 
beat up because coaches are calling the plays 
from the sidelines. When the quarterback 
called his own plays, he got information from 
his backs and receivers. They'd tell him they 
could get open going to the post, that they 
could break open on a quick move. I liked 
to call plays. I’d say in the huddle, “Hey, I 
need a yard, what can I run 
over there?”’ The linemen 
would tell me, “We can do 
this, we can get a yard over 
here.’ And you knew that if 
somebody fed you that in- 
formation, he was going to 
try his darndest to block. 

Overall, the game has got- 
ten faster and the players 
have gotten bigger and 
stronger. I think a lot of it 
has to do with today’s 
weight programs. I remem- 
ber only three or four guys 
who lifted weights with the 
Chiefs, They begged Lamar 
Hunt for a few hundred dol- 
lars to get some equipment. 

I think about guys like Brad Budde, who 
is now a guard on the Chiefs, and whose dad, 
Ed, also played with the Chiefs. Ed never 
lifted any weights. But Brad started, I guess, 
when he was 10 or 11 years old and just kept 
growing, Offensive linemen were 230 pounds 
when I came into the league, and today Brad 
weighs 268. 





CHANGES IV 


Thomas on Defense 


Emmutt Thomas, a defensive back on the Chiefs in 
Super Bowls I and IV, 1s now the receivers coach for 
the Cardinals, 


The biggest change I’ve noticed since Super 
Bowl I is that you no longer see defensive 
backs in many one-on-one 
situations. When I played, 
it was very physical. You 
bumped your man all over 
the field. Only two guys 
play that kind of technique 
today: Lester Hayes and 
Mike Haynes of the Los 
Angeles Raiders. 

The bump-and-run style 
held scoring down. We 
won a lot of games 6-3 or 
10-7, and that didn’t make 
it very appealing for the 
fans, who wanted more 
touchdowns. 

Today you have defensive 
backs playing man-com- 
bination coverages or zones, Since you can’t be 
as physical, you’re seeing smaller corners to- 
day, faster ones. Ken Houston, Willie Brown, 
Goldie Sellers, Jim Kearney, myself, we were 
all big defensive backs, all over 6 feet. Now 
there are a lot of 5-10 types, guys who are 
quicker and who can run. 

Are the corners better today? That’s hard 
to say. I respect today’s corners more. They’re 
playing receivers who have an advantage, 
again because of the no-bump rule. The cor- 
ners are quicker and faster and certainly 
they’re stronger. I wasn’t very big on weights 
when I played. I did some lifting for my arms, 
that’s about all. 

Some people feel the receivers are better 
today, but I’m not so sure, I look around and 
I don’t see any difference. Paul Warfield, 
Lance Alworth, Bobby Hayes, Ray Chester, 
Billy Cannon and Willie Frazier, they all 
were quick and fast, just like today’s receivers. 

I don’t think the quarterbacks today are any 
better or have any stronger arms than the ones 
I played against, either. I played with one of 
the best in the league, Len Dawson, and I 
played against a great one, Joe Namath. To- 
day’s quarterbacks do more passing, though. 
The game has changed, but it had to change. 
It’s like a cat-and-mouse game. Offense is 
ahead for two or three years, then defense 
comes up with a new scheme and catches up. 
It’s just about caught up this year. 

If you saw the old Chiefs today, they would 
look a lot like the Raiders. We would show 
the same 10-man front, with a free-safety 
back. On offense, the Chiefs would look like 
the 49ers, with Dawson at quarterback, us- 
ing a moving pocket and swinging the ball 
to the backs running underneath. 

The money has sure changed, too, I thought 
I was making a lot of money back then. But 
everything is relative. A loaf of bread costs $1.09 
today. Back then it was 29 cents. 





Thomas and 
hands-on style. 
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Butkus, but they’re also as shifty and 
quick as a running back. Enter Taylor 
and Tippett. 

“The most difficult position to play in 
football is linebacker,’ Rutigliano says. 
“At times he has to act like a defensive 
end and at times he has to act like a de- 
fensive back. He’ll line up against the 
tight end and cover backs, or line up and 
rush the passer. There are more great 
linebackers coming out of college now 
than ever before.” 

The quarterbacks on the run can at- 
test to that. 


With pass- 
completion 
percentages on 
the rise, does it 
necessarily fol- 
low that the 
Eighties is an 
era of strong- 
er-armed pass- 
ers? Not neces- 
sarily. Quarter- 
backs are sim- 
ply throwing 
shorter passes 
and, most of- 
ten, those pass- 
es are going to 
the running backs. 

No back is more exemplary of 
this trend than San Francisco’s 
Roger Craig. In his first two years in the 
NFL, the 49ers’ fullback hauled in 119 
passes, and after 11 weeks of the ’85 cam- 
paign he was tied for the league lead in 
receptions, with 64. The co-leader? Run- 
ning back Lionel James of the Chargers. 

“The style of play has changed,” says 
three-time Super Bowl performer Bob 
Griese. ““The zone defenses play a part 
in teams dropping the ball to the backs 
in the flat. It’s by design. The offense is 
trying to get the ball to the guy with good 
hands and quickness.” 

“The defenses are concerned about 
giving up the big play,’ says Sam Ruti- 
gliano, “‘so they'll give up the short pass 
in the flat. It’s just like throwing a pitch 
to the running back; you’re just looking 
to get it into their hands.’ 
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POINTS 


Since 1975 the only two AFC 
teams to win the Super Bowl 
have been the Raiders and the 
Steelers. 
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|) Craig: Running is secondary. 





And by getting it into their hands by 
way of the pass, the offense has the op- 
portunity to set up a most lethal mis- 
match—the running back against the line- 
backer. “Once I see a linebacker hugging 
up on the line,’ says Steelers running 
back Rich Erenberg, “I know that I just 
need one step, and I’m in control.” 

“The only way you’re going to stop a 
short pass to a running back,’ says the 
Giants’ Tony Galbreath, “is to have some- 
one assigned to him at all times.” 

A look at the statistics reveals that play- 
ers like Erenberg, Galbreath and the 
Oilers’ Butch 
Woolfolk have 
evolved into 
backs used 
much more 
for their re- 
ceiving than 
their running 
skills. Watch 
any NFL 
game, and in 
an obvious 
passing down, 
a third-down 
receiver/run- 
ning back will 
enter the 
backfield. 

‘““They’re using situational substi- 
tutions a lot more,’ Griese adds. “Fifteen 
years ago we used Larry Csonka, who 
didn’t have the best of hands, for every 
down. ‘Today you have the specialist. You 
get the best back for each situation.” 
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They’re 


Uniform 


In 1966 the helmet 
was rounder, the 
contours broader 
and the cleats 
longer. In 1986 the 
look ts sleek. 
Space-age shoulder 
pads, plastic hip 
guards, even 
stretch socks. 
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When Pete Gogolak introduced 
soccer-style placekicking to the 





ma NFL in 1964, not many people 


| 
a 
: ice 
; figured the innovation would last. 
Now, more than 20 years later, 
there is only one conventional 
c straight-on kicker left in the 
game, and the evidence suggests 
that the soccer-stylers have great- 
| ly raised the level of their craft. 

In 1966 the average field-goal 
accuracy rate for an NFL kicker 
was just 53 percent. Over the 
next 10 years, field-goal accuracy 
rose gradually to 64 percent. And 
by 1984, field-goal kickers were 
converting slightly more than 70 
percent of their attempts. 

Recent rules changes have cer- 
| tainly aided the statistics of to- 
day’s kickers. Until 1974 the ball 
was moved back to the 20-yard line if a 
field goal was unsuccessful. Now after 
missed field goals, the ball is returned to 
the line of scrimmage or the 20-yard line 
(whichever is farthest from the goal line). 
Coaches are more reluctant to attempt 
long field goals, thus pushing those ac- 
curacy percentages higher. But veteran 
kickers insist that this change in the rules 
is not the only reason for the improve- 
ment in performance. 

“First, we practice a lot more now,’ 
says the Vikings’ Jan Stenerud, a 19-year 
veteran. ‘““When I first came into the 
league, you’d make maybe 2 or 3 kicks 





Keeping Score: How the Game Has Changed 
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Twenty years of Super Bowls: The viewing audience 
has more than doubled, the pre-game show has quadrupled and 
the betting handle is out of sight. Here’s how a late- 
January football game turned into a Busby Berkeley spectacular. 
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How the chart works: The 1966 figures are the team 
averages for the combined AFL-NFL. The size averages used 
represent the Super Bowl teams of those years; the 

1984 season statistics were the last complete figures available. 





on Friday afternoon. Now, you kick 3 or 
4 times a week with the special teams. 
Also,’ he adds, “‘the standards have been 
raised. Back then, if you kicked 14 out 
of 27, it was decent. Now you have to 
make 2 out of 3. You try to keep up.’ 

“When I first came into the league,’ 
says the only straight-on kicker, Mark 
Moseley of the Redskins, “‘you couldn’t 
just be a kicker, you almost always had 
to play another position. 
They had me as the 
backup quarterback. ‘To- 
day you have specialists. 
Most field-goal kickers 
don’t even kick off 
anymore. The field-goal 
percentages have increas- 
ed because you can con- 
centrate on one thing.” 

But possibly the most 
important reason for the 
boost in field-goal per- 
centages is the improved 
field conditions around 
the NFL. “‘There are 
more domed stadiums 
and artificial turf;’ says 
Moseley, “and because of 
those conditions percentages may have 
improved by as much as 10 to 12 per- 
cent.” 

‘“You’re no longer kicking on mud and 





[2 { Moseley: Straight-on. 


a punt. Most punters try to get it inside 
the 10-yard line. So if you’re successful, 
you'll end up with a 27- or 28-yard punt. 

“Another change is allowing only two 


frozen grass,’ Stenerud adds, “There just 
aren’t many bad turfs anymore.’ 


PUNTERS 


While the performance of placekickers 
has improved tremendously since the first 
Super Bowl, punters have seen their sta- 
tistics remain at a virtual standstill. Ex- 
cept for a slight dip in the mid-Seventies, 
league averages have stayed at or around 
41 yards per punt. 
Although punters today 
may have stronger legs, it 
seems that the same rules 
changes that benefited 
placekickers may have 
proved detrimental to 
their partners in the kick- 
ing game. 

“The rules changes in 
1974 had a dramatic affect 
on punters,’ explains the 
Jets’ Dave Jennings, a 
12-year veteran. “Number 
one, they moved the goal 
posts 10 yards back. Now 
anytime the ball is outside 
the 33- or 34-yard line, 
there will most likely be 


players on the punt-coverage team down- 
field before the ball is kicked,’ Jennings 
continues. “Before, everybody could fly 
down and the punter would kick the ball 
longer and lower. Now linemen have to 
hold up two seconds, so as a result 
punters are kicking it shorter and higher.” 

After the rules changes, some punters 
with high averages were clearly not help- 
ing their teams as much as the punters 
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POINTS 


In the five Super Bowls played 
in New Orleans, the average 
winning margin was 16 points, 
and the highest point total bya 
losing team was 10. 





who were kicking the ball shorter but 
pinning the opponent closer to its own 
goal line. 

Jennings, feeling that the stats no long- 
er reflected a punter’s true value, mounted 
a two-year letter-writing campaign to get 
the league to include net yardage and the 
number of punts landing inside the 20- 
yard line, in the NFL’s official statistics. 

“‘Now,’ Jennings says, “you can look at 
the stats and see who the league’s better 
punters are.’ * 
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“You get caught up in the 
growing and the things that 
they do.” 

These days Dungy derives 
much the same satisfaction 
watching his Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ defense mature. The 
youngest defensive coor- 
dinator in the history of pro- 
fessional football, the 30-year- 
old Dungy is quietly nurtur- 
ing one of the NFL’s youngest 
defensive units—average age 
just over 26—back to snarling, 
Steel Curtain supremacy. In 
1984, his first season on the 
job, the Steelers finished with 
the third-ranked defense in the 
AFC and the fifth-best overall. 
‘Twelve games into 1985 found 
them No. | in the conference. 
And those results have NFL 
clubs that are in search of a 
head coach calling the Steelers—all to 
check on the man with just six years ex- 
perience holding a whistle. 

“T tell them that he’s gonna be a good 
coach, that he’s definitely material, but 
that I think he’s too young,’ Steelers pres- 
ident Dan Rooney says of the inquiries. 
“Of course, that was when he was 29,” 

“Everybody’s destined for something 
in life?’ observes veteran safety Donnie 
Shell, a close friend of Dungy’s. “His 
destiny is to be a head coach.” 


hen and if Tony Dungy’s destiny 

is realized may depend on more 
than his affinity for X’s and O’s, In at 
least one respect, football suffers from a 
bad case of arrested development. Al- 
though creeping and crawling in the right 
direction, the NFL does not appear quite 
ready to take the historic step of naming 
Tony Dungy—or anybody else—as its 
first black head coach. 

Oddly enough, the foot-dragging hardly 
registers a tremor on the social-conscience 
Richter scale. Basketball broke the black- 
head-coaching barrier with Bill Russell 
in 1966. Baseball tapped Frank Robin- 
son as its first black manager in 1974. 
Football seems to be waiting for hockey 
to make the next move. 

“When we talk to Pete Rozelle and the 
NFL office about it, they use the word 
qualified,’ says Gene Upshaw, executive 
director of the NFL Players Association. 
“What the hell does that mean?” 

According to the NFL, it means that 
the blame lies largely on the shoulders 
of the NCAA. League statistics show that 
73 percent of all professional coaches 
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The Bucs’ Jimmy Raye: 
A fresh face and an age-old problem. 


come from the college ranks—and that 
talent pool is decidedly monochromatic. 
Currently, there are only two blacks in 
charge of major (Division I) programs: 
Dennis Green at Northwestern and Cleve 
Bryant at Ohio University. 

Dungy has no desire to leave the NFL 
for a university job in order to make 
himself more marketable. Alumni boost- 
ering and the recruiting grind would 
mean spending too much time away from 
his family. However, Cleve Bryant, who 
had been coaching the New England 
Patriots’ running backs, returned to col- 
lege ball this year specifically to beef up 
his ‘qualifications.’ ‘““Now if an oppor- 
tunity came along with an NFL club,’ he 
explains, “nobody can say I didn’t have 
Division-I experience.’ 

There are a slew of other offcampus 
ideas proferred to explain why the NFL, 
which is nearly 55 percent black on the 
field, has not found its Russell or Robin- 
son. It is said that the best players—black 
and white—opt for big-money business 
careers nowadays; that the owners fear a 
backlash from white ticket-buyers; that 
many black players don’t prepare for a 
future in the game (In the words of one 
former Big 10 coach, “A lot of the black 
athletes don’t ever think about coaching. 
They think about being an O.J. or a Gale 
Sayers.”’); that it is more difficult to make 
the transition from player to coach in 
football than in other sports; that it all 
boils down to clubbiness at best, or 
racism at worse. 


Steelers head coach Chuck 
Noll has another notion. 
“‘Most of the people who hire 
coaches don’t know a good 
coach from a bad coach, any- 
way, he says, “so it ends up 
being an image thing.” More 
precisely, it ends up being a 
familiar image thing. Many 
owners round up the usual 
out-of-work suspects when- 
ever they decide to make a 
coaching change. 

Jimmy Raye, Tampa Bay’s 
offensive coordinator and, 
next to Dungy the most oft- 
mentioned candidate to be- 
come the NFL’s first black 
head coach, subscribes to the 
same-old-faces-in-all-new-places 
theory, but lowers the re- 
sponsibility a peg. “I don’t 
think the owners are at fault, 
because the owners are advised by their 
general managers and their directors of 
player personnel,’ says Raye, who has 
been an assistant coach for nine years. 
“Those are the people who control the 
destinies of assistant coaches.” 

Like a windstorm whipping through 
an offtrack betting parlor, numbers swirl 
around the equal-employment coaching 
controversy. All parties have their favo- 
rite statistics to quote. Suffice it to say that 
at the conclusion of the 1984 season only 
28 of the NFL’s 281 assistant coaches 
were black—and that is a marked im- 
provement over the 12 blacks who had 
jobs four years earlier. 

The Players Association has tried to 
take the owners to task for not doing 
more. In 1980 they commissioned a study 
entitled “Institutional Discrimination: A 
Study of Managerial Recruitment in Pro- 
fessional Football.’ In June 1982 those 
findings were presented to the House 
Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tunities and the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

In a written rebuttal, Pete Rozelle la- 
beled the charges “spurious.” In anoth- 
er written response, Jack Donlan, then 
executive director of the NFL Manage- 
ment Council, cited the league’s Coaches 
Visitation Program, which brings coach- 
es from predominantly black colleges into 
training camps each summer to observe 
the pros up close (see sidebar). Donlan 
also attempted to underscore the league’s 
commitment to “blacks and other mi- 
norities’” by mentioning its support of 
NFL Charities and the United Way. 

With that kind of apparent insensitivity, 
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1986 TOYOTA STANDARD BED. 
#1 SELLING SMALLTRUCK IN AMERICA: 
Tough jobs and tough loads. Who can 
you harness up to get more work for 
your money? The 1986 Toyota Standard 
Bed Truck. That's who. 

Who else gives you more power 
than this Standard Bed with a husky 
SOHC 24 liter engine. Enough muscle 


ig 4d iDS. 


to haul 1640 Ibs* of payload. That's 
the biggest payload of any small 
truck. And enough room inside 

to seat three across with comfort. 


Who gives you their lowest priced 

truck with a long list of standard 
equipment. Features like a 
| fully transistor- 

Wie ized ignition, 
\__ torsion bar 
Sy front sus- 

pension, 
power 
assisted 
vented front 
disc brakes, 
fold down bench seat, sport mirror, 
and Anti-Chip protected bed. 

Who gives you this much truck for 
only $5998" A sticker price that hasn't 
changed in five years. 

And who gives you hardworking 









trucks with a record for the lowest 
incidence of recurring problems.*** A 
record that makes them the number 
one selling small trucks in Americat— 
the truck that satisfied owners buy 
again and again. 

Nobody else but Toyota. Thats who. 





The Toyota Standard Bed. The 
workhorse with more muscle and 
more features for less money. 


“Including occupants, equipment and cargo. 
**Manufacturers suggested retail price. Dealer's actual retail 
price may vary. Price does not include tax, license, transpor- 
tation, optional or regionally required equipment. 
*** 1985 J.D. Power & Associates Compact Truck Customer 
Satisfaction Index 
"Calendar year 1984, Ward's Automotive Report 
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New Orleans has been 

the site of more Super 
Bowls than any other city 
(six) and is the only NFL 
city whose team has never 
been in the playoffs. 
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in the 19 years since the 
NHL expanded in 1967, only 
five teams have won the 
Stanley Cup (Montreal, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, 
Islanders, Edmonton). 


Opening Day, 
Baseball 
Season 






NCAA 
Basketball 
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Golf, Final 
Round 
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ist Round 


NCAA Tourn.., 
1st Round 
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Boston 
Marathon 


The earliest calendar date 
for a no-hitter was April 7, 
by two pitchers—one in 
1979 and one in 1984. Who 
were the pitchers? 








Jim Rice 
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Jack Nicklaus 
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I6 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Day Goodwill 


Firecracker | Games, 
Moscow 
(Thru 20th) 


Pittsburgh's Dock Ellis 


holds the distinction of be- 


ing the only National 
League pitcher to record a 
loss in the All-Star Game 
from 1963 to 1982. 









Antonio McKay 
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ever recorded for 18 holes 
in a PGA tournament? 
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Satisfy your thirst for the best. Al ies 


Imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc. New York, N.Y. 
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Who was the first desig- 
nated hitter in the National 
League (1976 World Series)? 
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Season 





Dig into a hearty bowl of Chunky 
Soup. It’s brimming with big chunks 
of delicious ingredients simmered 


in a savory broth that’ll satisfy even 
the most demanding appetite. 


The soup that eats like a meal. 
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Only twice in 20 years has 
a hoopster who led the nation 
in any offensive category 
played on an NCAA national 
champion (UCLA's Lew Al- 
cindor, FG pct., 1967 and "69). 
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The day before Whitey Her- 
209 traded for Bruce Sutter 
in December 1980, he ac- 

quired another star reliever. 












Isiah Thomas 
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QUIZ ANSWERS: February—Larry Brown, University of Kansas. April—Ken Forsch, Astros, 1979; Jack Morris, Tigers, 
1984. June—Althea Gibson. August—59, by Al Geiberger, 1977. October—Dan Driessen. December—Rollie Fingers 
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Continued from page 38 


it is understandable that the Players As- 
sociation is looking to the future 
cautiously. “We’ve had coaching changes 
in the last couple of years, but I still don’t 
think that any blacks have been inter- 
viewed to take any positions,’ says Up- 
shaw. ““There are many more people get- 
ting into the system, so the opportunities 
are going to be there. But sometimes you 
wonder how soon it will happen,’ 

Those blacks in “the system”’ who at- 
tract the most interest are Raye, Willie 
Brown and Art Shell (the long-playing 
Raiders who now are assistants under 
‘Tom Flores) and Tony Dungy. 


n many minds Tony Dungy is fated to 

be the crowned head of an NFL team. 
Maybe it is the way he has sweated his 
way to success, a model prisoner of the 
work ethic. As an option quarterback at 
the University of Minnesota in the mid- 
Seventies, he was the only athlete to be 
given his own key to the university field 
house; the coaches got tired of finding 
him camped by the door in the morning, 
itchy to start watching game films. Such 
dedication as both a player and coach has 
earned Dungy the reputation as an honor 
student of the game. His slight build, 
trim beard and spectacles enhance the 
professorial image. Welcome to Defense 
101, Dr. Dungy at the podium. 

It was as an athlete that Dungy first 
caught former Minnesota coach Cal 





Dungy remains plugged into 
Chuck Noll—for now. 


Stoll’s eye. He was an all-state selection 
as a guard in basketball and a quarterback 
in football at Jackson High School in 
Michigan. “Even as a high school player, 
Tony was always a coach on the field,’ 
says Woody Widenhofer, currently head 
coach at Missouri, and once the assistant 
coach at Minnesota responsible for re- 
cruiting Dungy. 

Dungy cracked the Golden Gopher’s 
starting lineup at the end of his freshman 


Camp NFL: Good Will, But No Good Jobs 


year and by his senior year had become 
so adept at reading defenses that Minne- 
sota would occasionally try to befuddle 
opponents by going the entire game with- 
out a huddle. Dungy audibled every play. 

The gimmick did not impress NFL 
scouts. The brain was sound, but the arm 
was suspect. When the 1977 draft rolled 
around, the telephone never rang. The 
Montreal. Alouettes were about to lure 
Dungy across the border with a hefty 
bonus when Widenhofer, who had since 
left college coaching to join the Steelers, 
put in a word with Noll. The Steelers 
signed Dungy as a free-agent wide receiv- 
er for an ego-busting $2,000, and then 
promptly switched him to defensive back. 
Dungy beat the odds and made the club— 
with smarts, not his 4.6 speed. 

“He had an idea of what we were try- 
ing to do overall, and you don’t get too 
many players who do,’ explains Noll. 
“When you find some who have the total 
concept, you’re aware of them.’ 

Dungy became the Steelers’ nickel- 
back, leading the team with six intercep- 
tions in his second season as a situation 
player. “Tony always had that instinct 
about what players wanted to do,’ says 
cornerback Dwayne Woodruff. “He’d 
say, “Listen, they like to run this route out 
of this formation, and then sure enough 
here it would come.” 

The problem was that he could not run 
as fast as he could think. In 1979 Noll 








ee to improve its image as an equal opportunity employer, 
the NFL has for the past five seasons sponsored the Coaches 
Visitation Program, bringing coaches from more than 40 “predom- 
inantly black colleges” to NFL training camps. In 1985 there were 
a total of 213 participants (from 48 schools), at a cost to the league 
of about $150,000. ““The whole purpose is to expose the coaches 
to the NFL’s way of doing things,’ says Roger Goodell, the league's 
spokesman for the program. “‘It’s to give the visitors an idea of what 
the NFL has to offer, what the job responsibilities are.’ 

The program runs along very loose guidelines—teams are encour- 
aged to house their visitors in dorms, provide access to drills, films 
and meetings—but execution varies from team to team. The Chargers, 
Dolphins, Oilers and Patriots have received praise, while the pro- 
grams run by the Rams, Lions and Colts have been panned. 

“It’s great, just great,’ says Archie (Gunslinger) Cooley of 
Mississippi Valley State. Cooley says his stay with the San Francisco 
49ers really gave him a chance to shine, explaining plays at the 
blackboard and narrating highlight films. 

But Cooley, with his high-tech offense, may be the exception that 
proves the rule. Scores of Division I-A schools, and some high schools, 
regularly send their coaches to pro camps, where they often out- 
number their poorer cousins. Under the circumstances, the NFL 
seems to treat the visitation program as more of favor to black coaches 
than an actual attempt to develop potential employees. Even the 
league will admit that there is no evidence of a coach being hired 
on the basis of this program. 


“T don’t know if a program like this can get a coach involved in 
the pro game,’ says Otis Washington, the coach of Southern Uni- 
versity. “I mean, you’re only there a week. I can’t say I had any bad 
experiences, but some of them have not allowed us to get films, or 
to do certain things. All we could do is sit on the field.” 

‘T wouldn’t call it coldness,’ says Maurice Hunt of Atlanta’s 
Morehouse College. “It’s more like an aloofness. We got no feed- 
back or no response. Detroit was one. You know, we were just there.” 

In fairness to the NFL, summer camp is not the most convenient 
time to engage in the free exchange of football philosophies. But, 
on balance, the visits probably do more for the hosts than they do 
for the guests. While the visiting coaches say they get a better idea 
of how to teach athletes the terminology of the pro game, the pro 
clubs say they enjoy “networking” with smaller schools for purposes 
of scouting talent. 

As far as training for an NFL job, coaches say the camps offer no 
real revelations. And without a clear effort to recruit, merely visit- 
ing a plush camp, then having to go home to small budgets and small 
staffs is for many a little like returning to the back of the bus. 

“I don’t know how you get a job in the NFL,” says Washington, who 
coached at LSU before taking his current position at Southern. “Coaches 
approaclted me and said, ‘Your name came up when we needed an of- 
fensive coach; ” Cooley adds. “Or, “You don’t know how close you came, 
man. But we just moved another man up to that spot. The situation 
is, ‘Coach, what’s your ‘feeling about coaching professional football?’ 
But not, ‘We've got a job for you?” —Joel Millman 
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eg: ec, ee peddled his nickel man to the 49ers for 
7 ante spare change, a tenth-round draft pick. 
Aer ae After a one-year layover in San Francisco, 
| fines it was on to the New York Giants, where 
he was cut for good late in the 1980 pre- 
season. Career totals: three years, seven 

eae a Nain cncnten meee starts, nine interceptions. 
ee Just as things were beginning to look 
sy, apes bleak, Dungy was invited to return to the 
SC re ? University of Minnesota as coach of the 
Basar aes Ho 2 . SOOO TR RS . defensive backs. A year later Noll tele- 
2 @ eat | ms phoned with an offer to become sort of 
an assistant defensive coach without port- 
folio. And so in March 1981, the 25-year- 
old Dungy—still young enough to be a 
young player—began his professional 
coaching career. By 1982 he had been 
‘ ERS promoted to defensive backfield coach 
an SR i ace and two years after that Widenhofer left 
} 5 RSE ag Noll’s stable to take charge of the USFL’s 
: rai ee Oklahoma Outlaws. His prized high 
~ school recruit succeeded him as defen- 
sive coordinator, the first black ever given 
’ that responsibility in the NFL. Just as in 
tes, DUIS tries BE Sa Wee es : his playing days, Dungy had a knack for 
; : page, Santa : being in the right place at the right time. 











Da Ge Bi Be UIA Fy aaa a Rae eS Mig ony Dungy, looking casually chic in 
SUR HSE UN AE idee ear ase aa aT, RAMONE hy basketball sneakers and a Pierre Car- 
i aay apna Hitec Nea ys He teare din sweat suit, is stretched out on the rec- 
UO Yaan Veaptedeae ap a) as) eee Ke room floor. Normally at this hour he 
Nacsa Meh areata oagia HO would be surrounded by 60,000 scream- 
| bee nie age ing strangers, but the Steelers are play- 
ing on Monday night this week. Dungy 
is spending his free Sunday like an 
Eighties NFL coach should: videotaping 
football games off his wide-screen TV. 
Dungy certainly seems at ease in Pitts- 
burgh. He even met his wife through the 
Steelers. He filled in for a teammate who 
was scheduled to speak at a church ban- 
quet and as luck, or fate, would have it, 
one thing led to an altar. He also met his 
' . : perfect professional mate in Chuck Noll. 
) | aig Both have low-key personalities. Both had 
modest NFL careers. In addition, “Tony 
probably epitomizes Chuck’s teaching 
philosophy as much or more than anyone 
he’s ever had,’ according to Joe Gordon, 

the Steelers’ publicity director. 
Noll and Don Shula are Dungy’s spiri- 
tual mentors. They are deans of the prac- 
aI , a : tical school of coaching: Keep things sim- 
be | ple, execute to perfection and surround 
P\ Od Spice yourself with athletes who can think. 
. Skok he | | And within those parameters Dungy has 
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ote ruts 


learned to maneuver his men in the in- 

4 spired style of a chess grand master. 

: Cts Spi : : There are noticeable differences be- 

| FTE ee é' sect | tween the defense Dungy inherited just 

Sear whan cen here ar ascertain ea two years ago and the class of 1985. First, 

ae rologne. Limit one coupon per purch he patched the retirement holes left by 
eieeg linebackers Jack Lambert and Loren 
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Toews, with Robin Cole and Mike Merri- 
weather emerging as rising stars. Second, 
Dungy has devised one of the most so- 
phisticated answers to the one-back-offense 
fad, by using an inside linebacker (Cole) 
as a dual safety. Third, Pittsburgh’s 
linebacking corps is more active and 
blitzing more frequently than before. 
Fourth, the entire defense has been 
simplified. Throw a man in motion and 
the Steelers used to shuffle through three 
or four formations before settling down. 
Now the sets are fewer and the checks 
more automatic, which may be why the 
defense got off to such quick starts the 
past two seasons. 

The one offense Dungy has not had to 
match wits with is his own. Yet every de- 
fensive coach fantasizes about going up 
against the fellows on the other side of 
the lockerroom. The Steelers’ offensive 
approach traditionally has been to throw 
deep and often to their wide-outs, and 
counter with trap plays inside. It’s a com- 
bination that forces defenses to choose be- 
tween committing in tight or on the 
flank. The solution is to single-cover John 
Stallworth and Louis Lipps. ““To beat us 
you’ ve got to have confidence in your two 
corners and you’ve got to load up on the 
inside,’ says Dungy. 

There are no plans to test that strategy 
firsthand in the immediate future, al- 
though his current three-year contract ex- 
pires after next season. Dungy is “very 
happy” with the Steelers’ organization. 
Like any ambitious assistant coach, he 
feels ready to run his own show. But 
whether circumstances conspire to make 
him the first black head coach in the 
NFL is beyond his control. 

“If it happened, I’m sure I’d be de- 
lighted,’ he says softly. “But I’d also be 
sad because of people like Jake Gaither 
and John Merritt and Eddie Robinson; 
people who have been head coaches in 
college and had tremendous winning 
records. You’d almost feel like, boy, it 
shoulda been someone like that.’ 


he Cincinnati Bengals and Monday 

Night Football have come to Pitts- 
burgh. From the banks of the Mononga- 
hela, glowing Three Rivers Stadium re- 
sembles a teacup filled with fireflies. ‘This 
is Steelers country, which means it is also 
Tony Dungy country. Defensive coor- 
dinators, who spend game time seques- 
tered in sky boxes with their clipboards 
and pencils are unknown quantities in 
most NFL cities. Not here. The fellow in 
the Steelers beer-can hat knows who 
Dungy is. So does the middle-aged yahoo 


Use Them or Lose Them: Other Black Candidates 


Ithough Tony Dungy remains the 
odds-on favorite to become the NFL’s 
first black head coach, there are other names 
circulating among the league’s front offices. 
Here are the:leading contenders. 

Jimmy Raye, offensive coordinator, Bucs. 
Pro coaching experience: Raye, the NFL’s 
only black offensive coordinator, has spent 
nine seasons as an assistant coach. Included 
are stints in San Francisco (1977), Detroit 
(78-79), Atlanta 
(80-82), Los Angeles 
(83-84) and Tampa 
Bay (’85-present). 
Credentials: Raye ran 
the Rams’ offense 
during Eric Dicker- 
son’s record-breaking 
season in 1984. 

On a black head 
coach: “In the past 
there were not even 
any blacks in coordi- 
nating positions from 
where they could be 
considered. Now that 
stigma no longer re- 
mains.’ 

Johnny Roland, of- 
fensive backfield 
coach, Bears. 

Pro coaching experi- 
ence: Seven years 
total, with the Packers, Eagles and Bears. 
Credentials: Since 1983 Roland has been di- 
recting the Bears’ league-leading ground attack. 
On a black head coach: “I see other guys 
who've gotten the opportunity and I know I’m 
just as capable. I’ve set a timetable of 10 years 
to become a head coach and I don’t know if 
it’s going to happen.” 

Willie Brown, defensive backfield coach, 
Raiders. 

Pro coaching experience: Seven seasons with 
the Raiders. 

Credentials: Among current Raiders staff, only 
Tom Flores has been with the organization 





in the Steelers cowboy hat. Ironically, the 
only loyalist in the dark is the Steeler 
Stinger. Under questioning, the team 
mascot wiggles her antennae and gush- 
es, “Sure, sure! He’s a Steeler player!”’ 

Dungy looks as if he could still go 60 
minutes as he plays quarterback for his 
secondary during warm-up drills. One 
after another, Donnie Shell, Dwayne 
Woodruff and company backpedal, cir- 
cle and react as Dungy fires perfectly in- 
terceptable passes. 

“T went to school in the Big 10,” says 
one Pittsburgh sportswriter, surveying 
the scene from the press box. “The sto- 
ries about him watching films were 





Willie Brown: Don’t treat 
us differently, just give us a chance. 


longer than Brown. 

On a black head coach: “I think the owners 
are uncomfortable with blacks in executive po- 
sitions. They don’t think we can handle the 
responsibility or provide leadership, but they 
keep hiring people who have failed with other 
teams. All we're saying is give us a chance. 
Don’t treat us differently, just give us a chance.” 
Dennis Green, head coach, Northwestern 
University. 

Pro coaching experi- 
ence: One season as 
receivers and special 
teams coach with the 
49ers (1979), 
Credentials: Green 
has been an assistant 
coach with Dayton 
(1973), lowa (74-76) 
and Stanford (77-78, 
80). He was named 
head coach of North- 
western in 1981, and 
Big 10 coach of the 
year in 1982. 

On a black head 
coach: “The bottom 
line is that manage- 
ment wants someone 
who can do the job 
and there are blacks 
out there who deserve 
a shot. Once the 
breakthrough is made, others will follow.’ 
Cleve Bryant, head coach, Ohio University. 
Pro coaching experience: Three years as run: 
ning back coach with the Patriots, 1982-84 
Credentials: The 38-year-old Bryant guided 
the Patriots to the top half of the rushing 
charts during his stay in New England. 
On a black head coach: “I left the Patriots 
to coach in Division I because I thought it 
would be a good situation in which to learn. 
It'll be real important that the first black 
coach steps into a good organization, be- 
cause if he’s successful, it’ll open a lot 
of doors.” 


legend even back then. He’s just one of 
those guys who always knew what to do. 
No question, he will not be here long.’ 

Probably not. But for now Dungy is 
going no farther than the mezzanine, 
where he is about to slip on the headset 
that will connect him to the waiting ears 
of his defensive assistants and Chuck 
Noll. But someday, somewhere, he will 
have to be placed much closer to the ac- 
tion. Down on the sidelines where 
reputations are made and where Tony 
Dungy has always belonged. * 











Tom Dunkel is a freelance writer based in 
New Jersey. 
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Some players can do it all; they're special. But if you want 


One thing done right, night after night, you need to see a specialist. 


by Jeff Coplon 


The sneaky thing about Kiki Vandeweghe is that he looks 

a lot like you or I, only more (6-8) so. His muscles don’t 
ripple, they just hang around. In repose, his stomach folds up 
on itself like a shy herbivore. His pale, slim legs jut from white- 
and-purple pinstripe shorts down to a weary pair of Brooks. 
And so, in the time-honored tradition of New Journalism, I 
take him on. Vow to shut him down. 

“Show me The Kiki Move,’ I say, with a slit-smile last seen 
in the playing days of Jerry Sloan. 

Vandeweghe sets up 20 feet out on the left side, dribbling 
slowly with his left hand. I face him like his inner self, with 
just a hint of a hand check. He turns toward 
the hoop and I move with him, in a perfect pas 
de deux. 


Then Vandeweghe goes solo. About 12 feet Vandeweghe: 
from the basket he plants his right foot and— 

Me RE Looks can 
with a welterweight’s quickness—steps back 4 
with his left and then his right. The effect is _ be deceiving. 
positively trompe l'oeil: He is now a full 5 feet So can moves. 
away. Doomed, I try to recover. My hand . 
scrapes air near Vandeweghe’s collarbone as the —_SUrprise, 


jump shot is released. It barely touches twine. 
“It’s very hard to guard that,’ he says politely. 

The Kiki Move, developed several years ago 
at Pete Newell’s camp for big men, is an apt 
symbol for Vandeweghe’s offensive game—a product of tire- 
less repetition, precise choreography and shameless guile. It 
serves to remind us that speed, power and showmanship aren’t 
everything, not even in the NBA. “Obviously, most of the guys 
I play against are more talented than I am,” he says later on, 
during a rare visit to the weight room. “I have to outthink them 
and I have to work a little harder.... That’s all that made me 
whatever I am today—practice.” 

A homely creed, to be sure, but one with blue-chip dividends. 
By Newell’s exacting standards, Vandeweghe is “the best fun- 
damental [offensive] player in the NBA.” More than a few ex- 
pert observers agree. Says Kevin O’Connor, a scout with the 
Los Angeles Clippers, ““The only person who can stop Kiki 
is Kiki.” 

Last season, his first with Portland after four with Denver, 
Vandeweghe’s scoring dipped from 29.4 to 22.4 points a game. 
But even as he adjusted to the balanced offense and meticulous 
patterns of Blazers coach Jack Ramsay, taking only 16 shots 
per game, he averaged more points than any Portland player 


Michael Cooper. 
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in 1] years. He also shot a sterling 53 percent, a shade under 
his career norm. Vandeweghe had shown he could score 
anywhere; his elite status was secure. 

His destiny had taken its time in arriving. The son of one 
NBA player and the nephew of another, young Kiki preferred 
to crawl to daylight—as in Australian. He was probably the best 
10-year-old swimmer in the world, held every U.S. record but 
one, beat our future Olympians with ease. “I was a better swim- 
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mer than I'll ever be a basketball player,’ he says. 
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But UCLA wasn’t tendering any swimming scholarships, so 
Vandeweghe turned to basketball at the advanced age of 15. 
He was, by his own admission, “horrible”: short, uncoor- 
dinated, with a shooting eye that would have washed him out 
of the infantry. But he tackled the game with a discipline steeled 
by thousands of laps in the pool. He joined four summer 
leagues at a time, crashed the meanest inner-city games, guarded 
Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe. He practiced eight hours a 
day. He grew seven inches in one year. By his junior year in 
high school, he finally had a jump shot—but only from the 
left corner. “I couldn’t shoot from anywhere else,’ he says. 

‘Today that jump shot is a premier NBA weapon, a true 
torpedo up to 25 feet out. Vandeweghe’s form is a bit unor- 
thodox; his right elbow sticks out, his trajectory is on the flat 
side, his rotation erratic. “I tell him I’m going to change his 
shot as soon as he starts missing,’ says Newell. “I’ve been 
waiting for 10 years.’ The shot is so reliable because the form 
never varies—a healthy knee bend, a modest jump, eyes fixed 
just over the rim. “The higher the jump, the more inconsis- 
tent,’ Vendeweghe says. ““The real good shooters in the NBA— 
Byron Scott is one exception—don’t jump real high.’ 

But as good as his jump shot is, Vandeweghe views it as secon- 
dary, a tool to set up the drive. He’s always considered himself 
a driving player, ever since the days when he lacked a jumper, 
and estimates that 60 percent of his shots are taken while go- 
ing to the hoop. “It’s a better game,’ he says simply. “You get 
fouled a lot more?’ He averages 423 foul shots a season and 
makes 87 percent. 

Opponents marvel over Vandeweghe’s first 


step. It’s a mysterious asset for a player off "=== 

unremarkable quickness—until you strip it Buck: Sumo 

down. “There are two factors: the position of 

the ball and always keeping the knees flexed?’ _isometrics, 

notes Newell. “He always has the ball in shoot- larceny and 

ing position, just below chin level, rather than 

over his head or down around his hips.” guile. And 
Given the danger of his perimeter game, desire under 

defenders are forced to play tight. Comes a sub- ; 

tle pump or head-fake (modeled after former the rims. 

teammate Dan Issel) and Vandeweghe is On His gees 


way, bent knees at the ready, gliding toward a 
goal or foul with flawless footwork. 

The defensive man may be “the greatest in the world, but 
he can’t guard you perfectly all the time,’ Vandeweghe says. 
“He’s always going to make a mistake—leaning the wrong way, 
too close, the wrong foot forward, shifting his eyes. You just 
have to wait for his mistake and capitalize on it,’ 

So what is a defender to do? Vandeweghe is a registered ter- 
ror in the open court, a knife to the heart in a set offense. Like 
most righthanded players, he’s been forced left since his col- 
lege days. Rather than fight it, he became virtually ambidex- 
trous—at dribbling, at dunking, at shooting up to six feet away. 
On the break or on the drive, Vandeweghe finishes with swoop- 
ing unpredictability, often spicing it with a reverse, never do- 
ing quite what’s expected. 

“When you drive in the NBA, very rarely are you going to 
get a straight layup,’ he says. ““You have to do something dif- 
ferently, whether it’s to shield the ball so he doesn’t know where 
it is, or shooting it when he isn’t expecting it—either after he’s 
already come down or before he goes up.” 

Vandeweghe is proof, then, that a player can be creative 
without being colorful. At first he couldn’t afford to waste time 
or motion; now he has turned economy into an art form. The 
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spectacular would only get in his way. It might even make him 
hurry, and then all would be lost. He has learned that basket- 
ball must be a quick game, but never a rushed game. Like any 
good swimmer, he knows that people going places will make 
the smallest splash. 


How does Charles Linwood Williams hoard the boards? His 
vertical leap—37 inches—is quite decent, but hardly extra- 
terrestrial. His size—6-8, 215—is below average for power for- 
wards. Granted, Williams’ physique, honed by years of weight 
training, is the stuff of comic-book ads. (“A lot of guys in this 
league look strong,’ attests Bill Walton, “but Buck is really, 
really strong.’) It would be hard to argue, though, that the Nets’ 
keystone enjoys a substantial muscle edge against the likes of 
Larry Smith or Calvin Natt. And yet he’s racked up over 1,000 
rebounds in each of his first four years. So how does Buck 
Williams patrol his turf, game in and game out, more ef- 
fectively than any other NBA forward? 
Rebounding is actually two separate skills. On the defensive 
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end, where some 90 percent of the boards are taken below the 
rim, “‘positioning outweighs everything else,’ says Buck. “‘You 
have to hold your ground, get the spot you want [he likes to 
set up about five feet from the basket] and not give it up for 
the world.” 

If an opposing guard launches a jump shot, Williams will 
use his hips and shoulders to push his man away from the bas- 
ket at the instant the ball is released. “You have to anticipate 
and get the jump on them; if you wait, there’s no way you’re 


going to stop them from getting to the goal. If they push you 
too far in, you might as well not be there?’ The lanky Ralph 
Sampson is easy to contain; Maurice Lucas, the toughest. 

In the next moment, Williams will execute a quick crossover 
step, enabling him to turn and face the basket while maintain- 
ing body contact with his man. His knees are slightly bent, 
poised to spring. His arms are raised and ready—unless one 
is needed to wrap his man’s waist and keep the fellow earth- 
bound. “You can hook ‘em,’ he admits with a larcenous grin. 
“They say you shouldn’t do it, but on a defensive rebound, 
normally they don’t call it’’ When matched against the strong- 
est forwards, Williams says he holds or hooks in roughly one 
of four plays—most likely the industry average. 

‘Technique and tricks are not enough, however. A rebounder 
is great only if he can hold the ball in traffic. Williams’ hands 
are strong and limber, his fingers unusually long. (A lover of 
Beethoven, he spans an octave and a half at the piano.) He also 
employs an imaging technique. “As soon as it gets to my hands 
and I know another guy’s going to try to knock the ball loose, 
I say to myself, “Lock it!’ And it locks the rebound in.” 

[If defensive rebounds are rooted in a sort of sumo isometrics, 
offensive boards are all guile and perpetual movement, a hard- 
court jujitsu. When Williams wants to move inside, he might 
fake to the baseline and then roll the other way. An opponent 
who commits early is dead “because he can’t guard two posi- 
tions.... When I have really big offensive-rebounding nights, 
you'll notice I’m moving constantly.’ 

These are the most gratifying rebounds: “It means I| beat 
that defense all alone. I crushed what they wanted to do. They 
can’t run because I got the ball and put it in the hoop.’ 

They are also the most mentally demanding aspect of his 
game. As a post-up player, Williams is often in the perfect spot 
for an offensive board—10-12 feet from the hoop on the weak 
side. Still, he must consider the personality of each shooter, 
the angle and spin of each ball. 

“If Otis [Birdsong] has that little jerk in his rhythm, I know 
it’s definitely going to be a little short. He has a straight shot, 
and so does Micheal Ray [Richardson]. When they hit the back 
of the rim, it’s like arrows, man, you have to 
concentrate to rebound for them. Albert King’s 


: a) 
the best player to rebound for. If he hits short, 
it’s going to bounce out higher and shorter, __ Isiah: Best 
maybe four feet, which gives me a better chance on the planet, 
of getting to it. 

Williams’ chances are best late in the game. —_ But must 
Proud of his stamina, he led the league in everything 
minutes played last year. “Fatigue is definitely 
a factor, especially in the fourth quarter. Ihave evolve 
to really push myself to get some offensive re- —arpynd him? 
bounds.” And push he does. “I think, “Hey, 

———==T=1 


these guys have to be more worn out than I 
am, ’’ They usually are. “Sometimes,” says 
Sacramento center Rich Kelley, “‘you’re actually praying for 
their shot to go in so Buck doesn’t get the offensive rebound.” 
This relentlessness tells much about the nature of rebound- 
ing, a product of will and attitude more than sheerly physical 
skill. ““The simple fact,’ says Nets chief Lewis Schaffel, “‘is 
that Buck Williams wants that ball and is determined to get it.” 
That determination, Williams’ athletic religion, was bred in 
a poor neighborhood hard by the tobacco fields in Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. Buck learned about work as a 
warehouse stock boy at the age of 12. He held the job through 
high school, in between long stints with a rebounding machine. 


The family was granite; still is. And that in turn, according 
to one NBA front-office man, helped shape his game. “I bet 
you every big-time rebounder comes from a good family, with 
a good childhood. The kids from broken families are the scor- 
ers, the guys who need attention, who find it necessary to have 
a presence. Buck is solid. He can get 17 rebounds in a big game, 
see the camera on Micheal Ray or Otis and not feel hurt.” 

Williams himself makes a similar link. “I enjoy the image,’ 
he says. “When you think of a rebounder, you think of a real 
tough guy, you can’t shake him, he’s gonna get the job done. 
I like that, because my father was that same type of person. 

‘The lane is my turf and the board is my house,’ Buck likes 
to say. “When someone is in there, I feel like they are challeng- 
ing me.’ 


At the age of 24, Isiah Thomas is simply the best passer 

on the planet. More artistic than Larry Bird, because Thom- 
as plays more at full tilt, adding his own kinetic variable to 
each pass. More creative than Magic Johnson, because Johnson 
exploits the lanes and sight lines open to a man 6-8, while 
Thomas, a mere 6-1, must create from below. Threading the 
ball among limbs and trunks, forging clean angles out of con- 
fusion, the imp-faced genius set an NBA record of 1,123 assists 
(13.9 per game) last season. 

Still, his public is not quite satisfied. Some say that Isiah 
loves to score too much. Or that he neglects sure assists for 
the flamboyant “home run.” Or that he leaves his feet too often. 
Or that he seems occasionally distracted, even bored. 

“Isiah is as close to a perfect player as anyone in the league,’ 
says Bob Cousy, the NBA’s seminal point guard. “He has done 
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things on the basketball floor that no one else has done before. 
But his general approach needs more maturity. He has a great 
instinct for the game, but it has to become an znfelligent in- 
stinct. He’s got to come over half court every time thinking 
pass first, shoot second.” 

At first glance, the numbers back Cousy. Thomas took 1,410 
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shots—511 more than Johnson, nearly twice as many as 
Maurice Cheeks, today’s prototypical playmaker. 

In his defense, Thomas works within a more demanding con- 
text. He is the most resourceful scorer on a Pistons team with 
virtually no inside post-up game. If he doesn’t get his 20 points, 
Detroit is hard-pressed to win. 

Then, too, his offensive decisions are more complex because 
his game is more complete. Thomas owns all of the playmak- 
er’s tools: superior peripheral vision and court sense; long arms 
(the better to go behind his back, dear); penetrating quickness, 
plus flat-out foot speed. He also boasts everything a shooting 
star requires: a felonious first step; imposing hang time; and 
an in-your-eyes jump shot most at home at the buzzer. 

These skills, of course, are complementary. A playmaker can 
keep the defense honest—and the passing lanes clear—only if 
he’s a threat to shoot. And a shooter will get more room if the 
defense fears his pass. Thomas himself sees no conflict. He 
rejects the point guard/off-guard dichotomy—not merely from 
aversion to stereotypes, but because it is so foreign to what he 
does on the court. 

“The game happens so fast that you can’t really program 
yourself to think ‘pass first’ or ‘shoot first, because there’s no 
time,’ he says. His voice is soft, slow, with no special energy, 
nothing like the man in motion. “What it comes down to 1s 
making a basketball p/ay. If the guy’s open, then you kick him 
the ball. If he’s not and you have the shot, then you have to 
take the shot. ‘Id me it doesn’t matter—whichever way the wind 
blows, I’m comfortable.’ 

Like all the great ones, Thomas plays with unrelenting ag- 
gression. He senses a defensive soft spot, forces a man to com- 
mit, then coolly—and so quickly—breaks the man’s back. His 
game is analytically sound, but it is analysis stripped to in- 
stinct, like touch-typing on the home row. 

Hear Thomas on the classic three-on-two break: ““What I’m 
actually reading is three-on-one, because the guy who’s guard- 
ing me doesn’t matter. What really matters is the guy in the 
back. If he cheats to the right; then I lay a pass off to the left. 
If he cheats to the left, then I make the pass to the right. Now, 
if he doesn’t commit, I decide who’s the better jump shooter. 
If I have [Kelly] Tripucka and [Earl] Cureton on the wings, 
Pll hit Tripucka.” 

But this is mere surface. In these same two or three seconds, 
Thomas considers how fast his wing men can run, how fast 
they’re running that night (are they hurting? are they tired?), 
who can catch a hard pass in traffic, who can put the ball on 
the floor from 15 feet out. In the set, halfcourt offense, Thomas 
must also cater to each receiver’s idosyncrasies: “For Bill 
Laimbeer, it has to be a chest pass or bounce up to his letters 
so he can just catch it and shoot.” Thomas even takes care to re- 
lease the ball the same way each time: seams up, with backspin. 

For Thomas, it’s a natural role. “Ever since I started play- 
ing basketball I was at the point, setting this guy up, seeing 
that this guy got the shot, making sure eres got some 
gravy on their mashed potatoes.” 

Coloring all of the above is Thomas’ taste for the unorthodox 
move that will leave the defense helpless. He delights in his 
own gamesmanship, “the thrill of tricking somebody. If I can 
fool them into thinking I’m going to shoot, then I pass for a 
layup, that’s what I really enjoy’? He grins his impish grin, 
and it is suddenly clear that Thomas truly does love to pass 
above all—not from philanthropy, but from ego, out of a school- 
yard artist’s need to set his signature on every work. 

Chuck Daly, the Pistons’ coach, recalls a breakfast last year 
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in Washington. “Isiah sat down at my table and he said, “You 
know, I think I enjoy playing more than winning.” That pure 
player’s spirit enters Thomas every time he steps over the 
sideline, beyond critics and calculation, into his singular plane. 
Objectively, his game is flawed. He must always be in the mid- 
dle of things; the centripetal force of his gift impels him there. 
The obvious fails to feed him, even when it works. And yet 
who, for all that, would trade a flawed Isiah Thomas for a 
perfect Maurice Cheeks? 

“When I’m on the court, I’m in a different world, I become 
a different person,” he says, dreamy-voiced. “It’s a matter of 
concentration. It’s a matter of being in a place where... you’re 
free, where there’s no limits, no boundaries. You’re just free.” 


HE SHOT BLOCKER 


A Thursday night cartoon at Madison Square Garden. New 

York’s anorexic Louis Orr sheds his man and wheels to the 
hoop. Ten feet from deuceland he meets a serious obstacle: Mark 
Eaton, the 7-4 center of the Utah Jazz. Now Orr knows how 
Napoleon felt in his first Russian blizzard. Like Bonaparte, Orr 
forges on, insanely. Eaton unfolds like a venetian blind, arms. 
stretched high, fingertips scraping the air at 9 feet 6 inches 
above his size-16 adidases. Orr pump-fakes. Eaton doesn’t move. 
Orr leaves his feet and fakes again. Eaton doesn’t budge. Orr’s 
spindly legs churn crazily, as if bicycling up Mount Everest. 
Finally, on the way back down, the Knicks’ forward slings up 
a halfhearted jumper. The ball hits Eaton’s left hand and caroms 
neatly to a Utah guard. The big man watches yet another Jazz 
fast break, one more confirmation that he does indeed belong 
in this league. 

You might say Mark Eaton arrived last ene an atom 
bomb arrives. In only his third year as a pro, Eaton blocked 
a record 456 shots, more than twice as many as runner-up 
Akeem Olajuwon, more than 16 entire teams. By overwhelm- 
ing consensus, he was named defensive player of the year. 

Rarely has a player had such impact through a single facet 
of play. But then, Eaton never had the luxury of choosing his 
basketball specialty. If he was to make the NBA, even as a fringe 
player, it would be by blocking shots. “He was so big and he 
had such long arms,’ says Phil Johnson, a Jazz assistant coach 
when Eaton came into the league in 1982. “It was the one thing 
he could do to affect the game.” 

“His coordination was not bad,’ recounts Frank Layden, the 
Utah coach and general manager who drafted the world’s tallest 
auto mechanic in the fourth round (seventy-second overall) in 
1982, then gambled a one-year guarantee of $65,000 on this 
ultimate project. “And that’s unusual for somebody whose brain 
is so far from his feet.” 

Eaton was a bright student, eager to learn. But he was in 
miserable shape. While he wasn’t really overweight at 290 
pounds, 19 percent was body fat—average for a mechanic, but 
flabby for the NBA. He could jog two miles before collapsing. 
He could bench-press only 125 pounds. So Layden’s staff went 
to work to build Eaton’s conditioning and lateral movement. 

“Td roll the ball 20 feet away, and he’d go into a defensive 
slide to get it. Then he’d throw it back and I’d roll it in the 
other direction,’ Johnson recalls. “At first he just couldn’t react. 
He fell down a couple of times because he just couldn’t: get 
his body to move.” 

That first season, Eaton received little license from the refs, 
averaging one foul every six minutes. He was laughed at in air- 
ports, booed like some carny sideshow in road arenas. But his 
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perseverance made the Jazz believers. In February 1983 they 
traded Danny Schayes to Denver and Eaton became a starter. 
He finished with 3.4 blocks in just 19 minutes per outing. Then 
he spent his summer jogging at 6,000 feet, and improved that 
mark to a league-best 4.3 blocks in 26 minutes in 1983-84. 

After yet another rigorous off-season of running and weight 
training, Eaton could press 275 pounds. Playing 34 minutes 
per outing, he unleashed a Rosemary’s Baby hook—little, but 
lethal—and nearly doubled his offensive production to 9.7 
points. He ranked fifth in the league in rebounding and tops 
in defensive boards. He also averaged 5.6 blocks, best since 
the stat was introduced in 1973. 

But numbers can’t tell of all the blown layups, inhibited 
drivers, altered shots and crushed psyches. Eaton blocked 14 
against Portland and 12 against Dallas. A Moses Malone jump 
shot wound up in the fourth row. Jim Paxson refused to change 
his game and was snuffed 5 times the same night. It got to 
the point where opponents would clear their low-post centers 
out beyond the three-point line—with predictably muddled 
results—to keep Eaton from clogging the lane. 

Unlike some mega-blockers (Elmore Smith was one pathetic 
example), Eaton also plays sincere straight-up defense. He 
adopts an open stance, so as to keep both his man and the drib- 
bler in view. But most of his blocks are against weak-side drivers, 
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guards or forwards; he needs space to get a foul-free angle. To 
lure that driver, he sandbags. “I wait a second because I want 
to give the guy the feeling that he has the open lane and he 
can come in and take the shot. If you get over there too soon, 
he’s going to pull up.’ 

As soon as the ballhandler commits, so does Eaton. He can 
leave his man earlier than most because his wide frame makes 
it difficult to see or pass around him. He shuffles three or four 
quick side steps, never crossing his feet, to meet the invader. 
His arms are up and bent at the elbow, his hands head-high 
and spread-fingered a la Bill Walton, his longtime role model. 
Other blockers must crouch, coil and release. Eaton needs no 
such preparation. He is ready. 

The shooter has two choices, neither cheer- 
ful. Ifhe stops in the lane and takes a short jump 
shot, Eaton will camp in his path and smother 
it—his easiest block. If the man goes for broke 


Eaton: Before 


ae ine and tries a layup, “I’ll sidestep him to try to 
how to block, just sweep the ball off the backboard.” It mat- 
he had ters not whether the driver goes left or right; 
Eaton is a thoroughly ambidextrous shotblocker. 
to learn how With his pterodactylian wingspread, even a re- 
to walk. verse layup is vulnerable to his “off hand. 


While still foul prone, Eaton has cut back on 
the whistles with good footwork and a deft 
reading of head-fakes. “Maurice Lucas, he’ll 

give you four or five fakes before he shoots, so you know you're 
going to stay on your feet for a while,’ he says. ““Some players 
almost never head-fake. The average is one. So you just play 
the first one as a fake and the second one as a shot; that works 
most of the time.’ But even if he’s fooled and the man gets 
by him, Eaton’s reach may enable him to get the block from 
behind. 

To avoid the goaltend, Eaton tries to nab the ball within two 
feet of the shooter’s hand. “I’m not going to stand back and 
let him shoot it and then jump up in front of the basket,” he 
says. “Plus, I can’t jump that high,’ ‘To the casual observer 
it appears that Eaton never jumps at all. In fact, he estimates 
that only 10 percent of his blocks are flat-footed. He’ll general- 
ly jump 8-10 inches, just enough to get the job done. A bigger 
leap might hurt; if it took longer for him to come down, his 
second jump (often the clincher) would be that much slower. 

Ideally, the block not only captures the ball, but generates 
a fast break the other way. “Even before I make the block, I 


have a teammate in mind and the direction I want the ball to 


go,’ Eaton says. He’ll often tip it straight up with a locked wrist, 
then grab it or tip it again, this time guiding it with a flexed 
hand. He holds little admiration for the NBA’s macho spikers. 
“You have to have controlled aggression, you can’t come flying 
out on people.’ 

The control came naturally to Eaton. The aggression had 
to be nurtured, consciously stoked. But now that he’s found 
his level, now that his stature transcends his height, his goals 
seem very close. He wants to average 15 points a game. He 
wants to be known as a top-flight NBA center. He wants, in 
a word, respect, and knows he’s won it by blocking shots. 

“It’s a little bit of credibility for myself, something that sep- 
arates me from the rest of the centers,” he says. “I'll never be 
the scorer Kareem 1s, and maybe not the rebounder Moses Ma- 
lone is, but it’s nice to be respected for something...so people 
will say, ‘Oh, Mark Eaton, yeah, he’s the shotblocker’” * 








Jeff Coplon profiled Pearl Washington in the January SPORT. 
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DOCTOR TOM 


MAND A HOWE GAL 


ive minutes eight seconds left in the 
Fre game, and the Stanford team clus- 
ters around its coach. Kneeling at 
the center of the huddle, the short teddy- 
bearish figure with the thatch of white 
hair is reeling off instructions. ““We gotta 
get the fast break going. 55-30. Take it 
in on them, get the shot up quick. 55-30. 
Take it on in.’ As the timeout ends, the 
players hurry back onto the court and the 
crowd roars. But within seconds the op- 
position has scored an easy layup. A foul 
shot. Two foul shots. The last minutes 
tick away and the scoreboard reads Stan- 
ford, 47, Washington, 67. As the buzzer 
sounds, the coach remains kneeling at the 
sideline, his face grim, his jaw clenched. 
The 1984-85 season was a long, pain- 
ful one for Stanford coach Tom Davis. It 
was, in fact, his worst season ever. The 
Stanford team finished with an 11-17 rec- 
ord, 3-15 in league play. They ended the 
year all alone at the bottom of the Pac-10. 
That’s a lot of losing for any coach. 
But the phone on ‘Tom Davis’ desk 











Tom Davis 
prescription 
saved 
Boston 
College, but 
can it raise 
Stanford 
basketball 
from 
the dead? 





by 
Robert Goldberg 





never stops ringing. It’s the Pac-10, ask- 
ing Davis to lead an all-star team to Aus- 
tralia. It’s the National Sports Festival, 
and Davis has been selected as one of four 
coaches in the country to coach at this 
year’s tournament (with Lou Carnesecca, 
Larry Brown, and Dave Whitney of Al- 
corn State). It’s a committee from Stutt- 
gart, and they want the 47-year-old Ameri- 
can to give clinics and lectures at the Euro- 
pean National Championships. And it’s 
one great coach after another—Jerry Tar- 
kanian, Gene Bartow, Bobby Knight, 
‘Ted Owens—calling to get pointers from 
Davis or stopping by Stanford with ques- 
tions on strategy. 

So who is this unknown master, this 
cellar strategist? Tom Davis is a coach 
with a PhD in American history and a 
flair for taking losers—teams that have 
had even worse records than Stanford— 
and turning them into winners. Call him 
the Cinderella specialist, scraping wins 
out of ashes. Davis has a system, a unique 
set of strategies specially suited for teams 
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that are short on physical talent and long 
on hustle. And he has a career record of 
260-134, for a winning percentage of .660 
with squads that most coaches couldn’t 
get to beat the cheerleaders. 

After assisting at Maryland and 
American University, Davis landed his 
first head-coaching assignment in 1971, 
at Lafayette College, a small, eastern 
Pennsylvania school. In his six years at 
the tiny college he racked up a record of 
116-44 (.725). Twice his teams were in- 
vited to the NIT, and in 
1977 he was offered the 
head-coaching job at 
Boston College. 
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In the frantic full-court 
defense or the deliberate 


losing hometown—and heavily recruited— 
Pat Ewing to Georgetown. Some said it 
was the money—a reported $100,000-plus 
a year (figuring in endorsements and 
clinics), with an attractive renewal clause 
for almost as long as he likes. 


But Davis himself said he was ripe for . 


a change, and he came because it was 
Stanford. He came for the beauty of the 
setting, the prestige of the institution 
and, above all, the challenge—overhaul- 
ing a perennial loser that hadn’t been 
anywhere near the 
NCAA ‘Tournament 
since World War II. “I 
have to admit,’ he 


half-court offense, Dr. Tom 
pulls all the strings. 


It was at BC that Davis made a name 
for himself. He took a group that had 
gone 8-18 the previous year and trans- 
formed it into a team with a 15-11 sea- 
son. By 1980 his reclamation project had 
received an NIT invitation, and 1981 and 
1982 brought two NCAA berths. In a 
string of upsets that ended one game short 
of the Final Four, the 1982 BC team 
knocked off USF, Kansas State and No. 
2-ranked DePaul. 

Davis had garnered a 100-47 record 
and an armful of coach-of-the-year awards 
at Boston College when, in 1982, at the 
peak of his success, Davis quit and headed 
west for Stanford University. Some claimed 
it was because of the 1978-79 scandal; 
players from the ’78-79 Eagles team were 
accused of a point-shaving conspiracy, an 
affair that shook Davis badly. Some 
claimed it was the trauma, that Davis had 
simply had enough of high-pressure, big- 
time college basketball, especially after 
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chuckles, “that intrigued me.’ 

As he enters his fourth season at Stan- 
ford, his record there is 44-43; last year 
was his only losing campaign in 14 years 
of coaching. “I knew coming in that 
Stanford wouldn’t be a quick turnaround 
situation,’ he says. “I’m still asking 
myself the question, ‘Can I do it? Can 
we win?’ But if we do...” 


eee University. Spanish tiles, 
palm trees and long, cool colonnades. 
The campus looks like two movie sets 
shoved together—the Ivy League, ran- 
chero style. Harvard-on-the-Haciendia. It’s 
a glorious fall afternoon, clear and sunny, 
and inside the lockerroom the Stanford 
players, suited up in their red jerseys, 
have their notebooks out and their best 
classroom faces on. At the chalkboard 
Tom Davis is sketching a diagram. He 
streaks the yellow chalk along the board, 
then turns. “Okay,” he says, in the quiet 


tone of a tutorial instructor, “in our zone 
offense, the 4-man [power forward] has 
three options. What does the 4-man run 
first, Earl?” The team captain/forward 
responds without hesitating: “Corners.” 
“Why run that, Earl?” Davis asks. “To 
spread out the defense, and see what the 
defense is.” 

Davis nods his head. “I agree with that, 
Earl. Now, Greg,’ he turns to another 
forward, ‘‘what’s the second option?” 
“Circle.” “Right,” says Davis. “It’s best 
to run corners first, get them used to the 
baseline, then change up with circle, and 
cut to the middle. Okay, what’s the third 
thing? Earl? Have an idea? Brian, do you 


know?” He lets the long silence hang in 
the air. ““The third thing the 4-man can 
do is just hold in his corner. If the de- 
fense starts to shift, just stay right there. 
And try to set up a skip-pass.” He draws 
a diagram on the board. “In your offense, 
think skip-pass. Try to hardly ever throw 
the ball back to the guy next to you. 
Catch the defense off-guard, spread them 
out. You penetrate the zone much easier. 
So anytime you can—skip-pass.” 

Tom Davis likes to think of himself as 
a teacher. “Recruiting, promotion, alum- 
ni meetings—those are the things you do 
just to hold on to your job,” he says. “But 
getting down to hardcore teaching on the 
court—that’s what I love.’ Certainly, he 
comes from a background that is more 
academic than most coaches’, with a 
Masters, a PhD and experience teaching 
history as well as sports. His dissertation 
was on ““The Role of Sport and Exercise 
in the Lives of Selected Colonial Ameri- 
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cans: Massachusetts and Virginia, 1700- 
1776,’ and he loves to ramble on about 
New England Puritanism, John Adams’ 
exercise routines and the vigorous aero- 
bics program Ben Franklin used to follow. 
(“In fact,’ laughs Davis, “Franklin was 
a great swimmer. When he lived in 
France, they offered him a job teaching 
swimming. Imagine how history would 
have changed if he had taken it’’) And 
his academic background, including the 
Socratic question-and-answer teaching 
method, has carried over into his coach- 
ing. “I enjoy asking questions, getting 
them to think. Once they arrive at the 
answer themselves, they have a better 
chance of remembering it, of believing 
in it.’ Davis likes the title the fans give 
him—‘Dr. Tom,’ 

But just as much as he is a teacher, 
Tom Davis is an efficient manager. His 
office tells the story—no clutter, no mess, 
everything tidy, precisely in its place. On 
his bookshelf, stacked neatly on top of var- 
ious coaching tomes, are Jn Search of 
Excellence and A Passion for Excellence, 
two management bibles. “I learned a lot 
from Tom,’ says BC coach Gary Wil- 
liams, Davis’ former assistant. “The big 
thing was how well organized he was. He 
had a schedule for each practice, from 
October 15 on. He always had specific 
things he wanted to accomplish, and he’d 
keep doing it until they’d get it right.” 

If Davis is organized, he is also disci- 
plined, a true disciple of the Puritan work 
ethic. He got his Masters while coach- 
ing and teaching in high school; he 
earned his PhD while assistant-coaching 
full-time at Maryland. And there’s the 
story his friends like to tell about how 
Davis, a 4-handicap golfer, used to go out 
on his lunch hour and work on his golf 
game—hitting one chip shot after anoth- 
er, hundreds in a row. 

Davis is just as driven on the court as 
off, and pushes his players as hard as he 
pushes himself. Surprisingly, he does it 
without ever yelling. Even if his players 
are under the other basket, his voice— 
an earnest, Midwestern, Fritz Mondale 
twang—is rarely raised. But his quiet crit- 
icisms are chilling, even from a distance: 
‘“That’s too many turnovers, gray team.” 

Davis’ quiet intensity puts him at a cer- 
tain distance from his players. He is no 
Rollie Massimino, who invites all the 
players home for a pasta supper. He is 
more of a theoretician than a buddy, more 
of a strategist than a father figure. 

He’s been accused of worse; sports- 
writers from the Boston Globe and the 
Boston Herald, as well as several former 
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BC Eagles, charge that Davis ran a num- 
ber of players—perhaps as many as 10O— 
off the team in the early Eighties. They 
claimed that, as each recruiting year got 
better and better, Davis needed to recover 
the athletic scholarships given earlier to 
less-talented players, and so he pressured 
them into leaving the team, and hence 
the school. His graduation-record among 
players, especially black players, Davis 
acknowledges, was poor. In short, the 
charge is that—while Davis did nothing 
strictly illegal or wrong—he psychologi- 
cally lowbridged a number of players in 
order to do better in the win column and 
enhance his own image. 

“He has an ego as big as Vermont,” said 
one Boston Herald writer. “He relentlessly 
promoted himself. Then he would tell his 
kids, “Give me your scholarships back or 
I’ll make your life so miserable you won’t 
want to stay.” Added one coach from the 
Boston area, “Some people say he’s a 
great coach. But it’s always The Tom 
Davis Show. And threatening to pull 
scholarships, keeping a distance from his 
kids, having no rapport with them—well, 
I wouldn’t want my son playing for him,” 

“T didn’t handle the situation perfectly,” 
concedes Davis. “We did inherit some 
problem players, and problems breed prob- 
lems. But I made mistakes, and I accept 
the responsibility for any failures to 
graduate.’ 

Some say that Davis loves his theories 
more than his kids, that the individuals 
on the team come second to the master 
plan. “His players always feel that they 
can be replaced,’ says Northeastern coach 
Jim Calhoun. Others claim that the 
coach has found a way to take losers, give 
them all roles to play and pride in their 
game, and transform them into winners. 
For better or worse, it’s clear that Coach 
Davis’ kids are part of a system. 


he system. Tom Davis developed it 

at Lafayette, he honed it at BC and 
he’s sticking with it at Stanford. In prac- 
tice or in games, he never deviates from 
it. From the very first two days of prac- 
tice he outlines the whole system to his 
players. While most other coaches are 
just showing their kids how to shuffle 
their feet on defense or how to work 
three-on-twos, Davis has sketched out his 
entire offense and defense by the end of 
the first week. Then they go back and 
break everything down. “The first days 
are the most important,’ he says. ““We ac- 
tually run through everything. Then we 
refine it each day, adding things in and 
applying it to a live situation.” 


What is this system? “Davis uses the 
entire court to create an advantage, to 
squeeze out points,’ says assistant coach 
Gary Close. “His system is fast breaks 
and pressure defense for 40 minutes. 
We'll make you earn your half of the 
court each time.” It is a scrappy, exciting 
system, immediately recognizable and 
ideally suited for the teams Davis has 
had—short, not great athletes, but high- 
ly motivated. It also features each player 
in a very specialized, numbered role, both 
on offense and defense. Again, for less- 
talented players, this is a great boon, since 
concentrating on just a few tasks (having 
only a few key shots to practice over and 
over) allows them to master their roles. 

“T try to simplify as much as I can,’ 
agrees Davis. “I guess I got that from 
John Barth, my college basketball coach 
[in the era of shorter hoopsters, Davis, 
5-7, played guard at Wisconsin-Platte- 
ville] who was really a football coach—a 
simple offense, executed well. Also, at 
the time I started, Vince Lombardi was 
coaching the Green Bay Packers. He had 
a profound impact on me. They had this 
play, the power sweep. They’d execute it 
perfectly, and they’d do it over and over, 
until you stopped it. Then they’d come 
back with counters—sneaks or reverses. 
But first, they always built on the power 
sweep. So I’ve tried to do that—run some- 
thing well and make you stop it, get the 
opponent adjusting to us.” 

Davis’ power sweep is the zone offense 
he calls “continuity.’ While the fast- 
paced blitz game, up and down the court, 
is the most obvious part of his system, 
it is in fact his half-court game—the dis- 
ciplined, patterned offense with which he 
attacks the zone—that has created Davis’ 
reputation among coaches. 

“If a defense is back in its zone, it 
always has the advantage. There are two 
basic ways to offset that advantage. 
Overload the zone or spread it. In man 
offense, you attack by moving personnel. 
But in zone, you use the movement of 
the basketball. Moving the ball, you make 
the defense contract, expand, contract, 
expand. It’s in those shifts that you get 
your opening, your pass, your jump shot.” 

Davis, as he teaches, rips apart several 
long-held fallacies about the zone. “Early 
on, it was thought that you should never 
put the ball in the corner against a zone. 
The theory was that you’d get trapped. 
But I believe not only can you put the 
ball in the corner, you should. That’s how 
you force the zone to overload, to overex- 
tend.” Another fallacy, says Davis, is that 
you have to have hot outside shooting to 
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from data processing to high-performance aircraft. 

Plus, you'll make new friends, get thirty days’ 
paid vacation a year, and experience the sense 
of pride and accomplishment that comes with 
defending your country. 

_ See your Navy recruiter for the full story. 
Or call toll-free, 800-327-NAVY. And begin your 
adventure today. 
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NAV Y. 
IT’S NOT JUST A JOB, IT’S AN ADVENTURE. 











beat a zone. “You always hear that . 
excuse against a zone, ‘We lost be- 
cause we weren’t hitting from the 
outside’ Well, that’s not entirely 
true. To beat a zone, you have to 
have a strong inside game as well.” 

To work on that exact point, 
Davis made the one-hand bounce 
pass another key part of his system. 
‘Tom was the first one to in- 
vestigate that pass,” says Jerry Tar- 
kanian. “Now, more and more coaches 
are getting into it.” Well, maybe not the 
first. When Davis came to Stanford, he 
stumbled onto a textbook written by 
Everett Dean, the coach who led Stan- 
ford to the championship in its only 
NCAA appearance back in 1942. Sure 
enough, he was teaching that exact pass. 
But when Davis developed the flick pass 
back at Lafayette, it was certainly revolu- 
tionary as far as he had seen. “When we 
played against Temple in the ECAC 
championships, they had a 3-2 zone they 
were famous for, and we lost. In looking 
at the game films, I saw the middle was 
wide open—the reason we lost is that we 
didn’t penetrate. Gary Williams and I 
spent the offseason thinking about that, 
and started to emphasize the one-hand 
bounce pass, thrown under the out- 
stretched arm of the defender. The next 
year, sure enough we played Temple 
again. This time, my center got 35 points, 
right in the heart of the zone. Of course, 
we lost anyway.’ He laughs and shakes 
his head. “But the moral is—you felt bet- 
ter about that loss.” 

Against man-to-man defenses, Davis 
uses an offshoot of Pete Newell’s reverse- 
action continuity developed at Cal- 
Berkeley, with screeners and cutters ex- 
changing side to side, low post to high 
post, and screeners following the cutters 
to the basket. Going the other way, Davis 
emphasizes pressing defenses. Impressed 
by a John Wooden clinic he attended as 
a high school coach, Davis introduced the 
three-quarter-court trap into his game 
plan, labeling the system with the 
numbers Dean Smith was using on his 
North Carolina team. (Fifty-five, for ex- 
ample, stands for five-man—or full- 
court—pressure, deployed in a five, or 
zone, defense.) 

Of course, this kind of defense wears 
down his players. “You can’t play for 
more than 20 minutes,” says captain Earl 
Koberlein. “You’re in there calling ‘Sub! 
Sub!’ begging for a sub.” (This year, in 
fact, the Stanford players asked to be 
given extra conditioning workouts three 
times a week, just to keep up.) Davis 
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“How is he going to beat Arizona 
or UCLA?” asks Harvard's Peter Robie. 
“He’s shooting rifles while 
everybody else is shooting cannons.” 





_ works with a shuttle system, rapidly mov- 


ing players in and out of the game. It’s 
not a system for superstars, but at Stan- 
ford it makes sense, and the pressure nev- 
er lets up. 

Perhaps most annoying for opposing 
coaches is something more intangible— 
Davis’ ability to control tempo. “He goes 
100 miles per hour on defense, but only 
22 mph on offense,’ says Northeastern’s 
Jim Calhoun. “He’s one of very few 
coaches to do that. Tarkanian goes very 
fast at both ends of the court. And Pete 
Carril [Princeton] goes one speed—slow. 
But Davis combines a crazy, running de- 
fense with a patient, tremendous offense. 
It’s a unique approach.’ 


B: at practice, Davis is running his 
team up and down the court, drill- 
ing in that approach. The word comes 
as the coach stands on the sideline watch- 
ing a three-quarter-zone trap unfold. He 
jams his hands in his back pockets, then 
calls the team in. As they gather around 
him, he announces the bad news: Two 
of their top four recruits for the 1986-87 
team, some of the best Western high 
school players—with solid B averages— 
were turned down by the admissions 
board. Davis sighs. That leaves Stu 
Thomas, nationally ranked, and the hot 
recruit, Chris Munk, ranked the eighth- 
best high schooler in the country, a kid 
who has notified Villanova, North Caro- 
lina and Georgetown that he will go to 
Stanford—ifhe can just get in. Right now, 
he’s working on improving his SAT scores. 

For all of Davis’ strategies, for all of his 
systems, the coach is still plagued by 
Stanford’s basic problem in sports— 
playing in a highly competitive league 
like the Pac-10, and being shackled by 
significantly tougher admissions stan- 
dards than any of the other schools in the 
league. ““You can be the best coach in the 
world,’ says Harvard’s Peter Robie, “but 
with those recruiting restrictions, how are 
you going to beat Arizona or UCLA? 
You’re shooting rifles while everybody 
else is shooting cannons.’ 

In an effort to get the cannons, Davis, 


who has always hated recruiting, 
has nonetheless made it a top Stan- 
ford priority. He delegates most of 
the responsibility for scouting and 
recruiting to associate head coach 
Bruce Pear] (an easygoing, enthu- 
siastic, former BC assistant) and 
assistant coach Kermit Washington 
(former NBA all-star). The Stan- 
ford coaches have developed a stra- 
tegy for offsetting their recruiting 
handicap—catch ’em early. They try to 
identify potential Stanford students in 
their first years of high school, then guide 
them to the kinds of classes, tutors and 
reading lists that will make the kids Stan- 
ford material. 

So far, they’ve had mixed success. The 
won-lost record of the first three seasons 
(14-14, 19-12, 11-17) had little to do with 
recruiting. This year, Davis feels, his new 
recruits should begin to be felt—five 
heavily pursued freshmen, including 6-8 
center Howard Wright and 6-4 swingman 
Todd Lichti, may make a big contribu- 
tion. The coach thinks there might even 
be NBA potential in this class, that his 
team could be in the top five of the Pac-10 
this season, and go to its first postseason 
tournament in 44 years. The Pac-10 
coaches’ poll is more pessimistic, plac- 
ing the Cardinal ninth in the league. 

So what does the future hold for Stan- 
ford and Dr. Tom? Jerry Tarkanian says 
Davis could “potentially turn it into a 
powerhouse.’ But even Davis himself ad- 
mits that “this job might not be do-able.” 

The coach is happy at Stanford, com- 
mitted to turning the team around, but 
the losses take their toll. Rumors that he 
is leaving for one job or another keep 
popping up. And Davis has even stated 
publicly that he doesn’t know how much 
losing he can handle. 

“It takes a lot out of you,’ he confides. 
“When you have less than the best talent 
available, it is really good for you as a 
coach—you’re forced to work, to think, 
to start from scratch. But I’ve just about 
had my fill of rebuilding jobs. For once, 
I'd like to work with great talent.’ Until 
then, he'll be in his old familiar role, 
teaching, using big-chill motivation and 
his system to scrape wins out of ashes. 

As the practice winds down, the play- 
ers leave in twos and threes, shuffling off 
to the lockerroom. At last, only Coach 
Davis is left. He stands alone under a 
basket, staring out at the court, as a still- 
ness falls over the gym. * 





Freelance writer Robert Goldberg profiled 
Manute Bol in the February 1985 SPORT. 
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GREATEST HITS, VOL. 2 
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MADONNA 
LIKE A VIRGIN 






OAK RIDGE BOYS 
STEP ON OUT 





© Best of Peter, Paul & Mary 

@ Huey Lewis: Sports 
@ J Levine Plays Scott Joplin 

@ AC/DC: Fly On The Wall . 


@ Duran Duran: Rio 
@ Oak Ridge Boys: Gt Hits, V2 
® Whitney Houston 
® Linda Ronstadt: Lush Life. ...... 


@ Prince: Purple Rain. ... ._. 
© Beverly Hills Cop/ Soundtrack . 
© Bod Seger: Night Moves... .. , 
@ Foreigner: Agent Provocateur... . .. 


@ John Denver: Gl. Hits, V3.2... .. 
@ Crystal Gayle: Nobody 

© Best of Bill Cosby 

@ The Flamingo Kid/ Soundtrack. . 

@ Neil Diamond: Gold ......... 

© Autograph: That's The Stuff .. 















@ Segovia: Intimate Guitar ......... 
@ The Big Chill/ Soundtrack 


@ Chica Wak oss 
@ £7. Conley: Gt. Hits . 


@ (Dolly Parton: Gt. Hits... .. 2... 
@ Urban Chipmunk 





@ Joan Jett: Glorious Results 
@TheFirm..... 


@ Cliburn: Favorite Piano Music . 
@ Kenny Rogers: 20 Gt. Hits... . .. 





ALABAMA 44559 
(ACA) 


10767 
CAN'T SLOW DOWN [merTOwn] 


64324 


[Rca] 


VISIONQUEST 53920 
Original Soundtrack [GEFFEN) 


24370 
The World InADay [WARNER BAOS | 


GREATEST HITS (ac) 


ROBERT PLANT 54215 
SHAKEN ‘N' STIRRED (ES PARANZA 


BARBARA MANDRELL 6 0 0 2 3 





61153 
[sine] 


43175 
(MCA) 


®@ Eric Clapton: Time Pieces (Best Of) 1% 
@ Starship: Knee Deep In The ae ‘- 


@ Billy Ocean: Suddenly, ..,........ 
© Merle Haggard: His Best.......... 
@ Alabama: Closer You Get... ........ .33563 


@ Marvin Gaye: Gt. Hits ............., 


@ Aretha Franklin: Who's Zoomin’ Who ... 
@ Michael McDonald: No Lookin! Back 


@ Hall & Oates: Gt. Hits . ere : 
© Deep Purple: Perfect Strangers . eat 


© Lee Greenwood: Gt His esos 
. 13500 
44523 























































More Smash Hits! 


43271* 


© Supertramp: Brother Where You Bound hin 
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START SAVING NOW! 


Start Now with 6 Hit Albums for 1¢! Yes, pick any 4 tapes or records 
for only 1¢, plus choose 2 more as a bonus for acting now. You agree to 
buy only 1 more hit at regular Club prices (usually $8.98 to $9.98)...and 
take up to one full year to do it. Then you can choose another album free 
as a bonus. That's 8 smash hits for the price of one and there’s nothing 


more to buy... ever! 


No Further Obligation Whatsoever! It’s all up to you! You buy what you 
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THE JUDDS: ROCKIN’ 54265 
WITH THE RHYTHM [RCA 


PHIL COLLINS 20771 *BACKTOTHE FUTURE 4 4 4 naa mi 


* DIRE STRAITS 14734 





John Cougar Mellencamp 4 45 1 2 
SCARECROW [reva] 


POINTER SISTERS 24611 
CONTACT [Rca] 





+ MIAMI VICE 44158 
Original TV Soundtrack [mica] 


LEE GREENWOOD 44173 


THESTATLERS 20365 
Pardners In Rhyme [MERCURY | 


AIR SUPPLY 


STING BO 
The Dream Of The Blue Turtles =| Aan 
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STREAMLINE [aca 
GALWAY& MANCIN} 517568 DON HENLEY §0129 
IN THE PINK [RCA] BUILDING THE PERFECT BEAST [GEFFEN 


EURYTHMICS 53394 
Be Yourself Tonight [| RCA} 


#STEVIEWONDER 53278 
INSQUARE CIRCLE —[Tamia] 





ITZHAK PERLMAN 53746 
ENCORES [ANGEL] 


*PATBENATAR 44101 
7 THE HARD WAY — [CHAYSALs] 








PRICE 






RICK SPRINGFIELD 24727 * TEARS FOR FEARS 43666 
TAO RCA} The Big Chair [Me [MERCURY | 
Barry Manilow Collection 1 4 805 HERBALPERT 60345 
20 Classic Hits [ARISTA] WILD ROMANCE Aan] 





ERICCLAPTON 4 3340 340 
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PETTYHeartbreakers 4294 37 29 
SOUTHERN ACCENTS [Mca 







DIANA ROSS 53675 
EATEN ALIVE [RCA] 


GLENN MILLERORCH. 43293 
In The Digital Mood [GAP DiGrTAL } 












RATT 64063 
Invasion Of Your Privacy = [ATLANTIC] 
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ROLL ON [Rea] 
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ELVIS’ WORLDWIDE 13690 
GOLD AWARD HITS 1 & 2 [rca] 
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want...when you want to. This is one music offer that really is different. i 


And you pocket the savings! 


Exciting ‘“‘Members-Only”’ Benefits. Approximately every four weeks, | 
you'll receive MEDLEY, the Club's exclusive music magazine featuring 
the Main Selection in your favorite music category, plus hundreds of 

other hits. You will also receive six special sale issues crammed with hit 
tapes and records—some as low as $4.98, $3.98 and even $2.98. In all, 
you'll have 19 convenient shop-at-home opportunities a year. As a mem- 
ber in good standing, send no money when you order, we'll bill you later. | 
A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


It's Easy to Get Your Favorite Hits! If you want the Main Selection do 
nothing. It will be sent to you automatically. If you want other selections, 
or none, just indicate your preference on the card always provided... 
and mail it back to us by the date specified. You'll always have at least 
10 days to decide. But if you don’t, you may return your Main Selection 
at our expense for full credit. You may cancel your membership when- 


a member and take advantage of future money-saving bargains. 


FREE 10-Day No-Risk Offer! Listen to your 6 introductory hits for a full 
10 days. If not satisfied, return them with no further obligation. You risk 
nothing! So don't delay. Pick your hits, write their numbers on the cou- 


pon, and mail today! 


ever you wish upon completing your enroliment agreement. Or, remain | 


RCA 021 Trademarks used in this adv't are 
property of various trademark owners TMK(S) 


® RCA Corporation. 
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RCA Music Service, 6550 E. 30th St., Indianapolis, IN 46219-1194 
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plus shipping and handling with Club membership. 


Buy just 7] smash hit in one year’s time. 
Then get “J bonus album of your choice. 


Enjoy G = for the price of one. 


Nothing more to buy... EVER! 


MAIL TO: RCA Music Service, P.0. Box RCA 1, Indianapolis, IN 46291 


| enclose 1¢, Please accept my trial membership in the RCA Music 
Service and send me the 4 hits I've indicated here, plus my 2 bonus 
albums for joining now, under the terms outlined in this advertisement. 
| agree to buy just 1 more hit at regular Music Service prices in 1 year's 
time—after which | will receive a free bonus tape or record, (A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each shipment.) 


@ SEND MY SELECTIONS ON (check one only): COCASSETTES CURECORDS (1 8-TRACK TAPES* 
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to new members; continental U.S.A. only; one membership per family. Local taxes, if any, will be added. 
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an, will you look at that!”’ says 
Frank Hare excitedly. ““They’re 
crushin’ that thing!” 

Frank, a large young man from Ken- 
tucky and a rookie lineman for the 
Houston Oilers, is looking through an 
observation window into an operating 
room at the Hughston Sports Medicine 
Hospital in Columbus, Georgia. The 
“they”’ Frank refers to are Dr. James An- 
drews and his surgical team; “that thing” 
is the left knee of his friend and former 
teammate Tony Mills, a freshman on 
Kentucky’s football team. 

Tony, normally a large young man him- 
self, now resembles a large felled tree, be- 
ing spread-eagled and thoroughly uncon- 
scious on the operating table. His knee, 
propped up and wrapped in a brownish, 
sterile stocking, looks like a phump Christ- 
mas turkey. And Dr. Andrews is, well, 
crushin’ that thing; an arthroscope enters 
one side of the knee, a surgical tool enters 
the other and Andrews is twisting and 
maneuvering each instrument with an 
unsettling abandon. Unsettling to Frank, 
anyway, since he’s scheduled for similar 
surgery tomorrow. ““Damn, he’s diggin’ 
in there!”’ Frank mutters. “I ain’t gonna 
sleep tonight.” 

Up on the wall in the observation 
room, two Sony TV monitors are broad- 
casting the surgical action. One camera 
is mounted in the OR and focuses on 
‘Tony’s knee. The other is in the arthro- 
scope itself. Like Jacques Cousteau, it 
plunges deeply into the watery and mys- 
terlous world of the knee. 

“See this,’ Andrews says, his voice 
crackling over the intercom as he pokes 
at what looks like a little-neck clam 
viewed from the side. “This is what a 
meniscus should look like’’ He moves 
over to a clam that appears to have been 
cut with a scissors. “This tear here is 
what catches in his knee, it’s what bothers 
him. And this here,’ he continues, point- 
ing to a frayed mass swaying in the cur- 
rents, “this thing floppin’ around is his 
anterior cruciate ligament. It should be 
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The shin bone’s 


connected to the leg bone. 
And for athletes, 
that connection usually 
spells trouble. 
Come inside the toughest 


joint in sports. 


by David Levine 


a good, strong rope. But it’s not. It’s all 
torn and rolled up.” 

Andrews proceeds to clip and shave at 
the torn meniscus; pieces flake off like 
bits of smoked fish and get sucked out 
of the joint. Soon, the tear is gone. That 
done, Andrews removes the scope and, 
taking up his scalpel, slices Tony’s knee 
open faster than your uncle carves into 
that holiday turkey. Rather than repair 
the torn ligament, Andrews moves an- 
other ligament on the side of the knee 
over and down, to give the knee the sta- 
bility it lost. The whole process includes 
some power drilling into bone, from 
which a cloud of smoke arises and sur- 
rounds the knee, and chipping at the 
bone with a chisel, roughing up the sur- 
face to help the graft attach. “Man, I 
don’t need to see that,’ Frank mumbles. 

What Frank is seeing is a startlingly 
common result of physical activity—knee 
repair. The knee, as any casual sports fan, 
weekend athlete or physical laborer 
knows, is perhaps the most vulnerable, 
injury-prone part of the human body. 

You see bad knees in little girls who 
have fallen off bikes, in old men who have 
stepped awkwardly off curbs. Popes were 
known to have bad knees from kneeling 
so often; your grandmother got house- 





maid’s knee from scrubbing floors. Doc- 
tors recognize Jumper’s Knee, Swimmer’s 
Knee, Cross-Country Knee. Dancers are 
regular victims. One researcher has 
studied “Knee Joint Changes Among 
Welders in Ship Building.” 

Being so vulnerable, the knee is often 
hurt. And often severely. Think of the 
metaphors: an athlete’s knee is blown out, 
destroyed, torn up, totaled. Crushed, as 
Frank Hare might say. Play-by-play an- 
nouncers whisper prayerfully, ‘‘Let’s 
hope it’s not a knee.” 

The knee has its own lore, its own 
mythology. From the Latin genu, as in 
genuflect, the bended knee is a symbol of 
vulnerability. It is a place of supplication, 
of submission (“on your knees, slave’), 
of humility, of marriage proposals. 

Sure, the knee has had shining mo- 
ments of greatness. The history of art was 
changed when the classical Greeks, stuck 
with the then-rigid style of figure repre- 
sentation in which the human body was 
more or less columnar, took one knee and 
bent it, which shifted the body’s weight, 
which turned the hips and shoulders and 
which invented physical movement in 
sculpture. (Picture Michelangelo’s 
“David” with suff knees.) 

The knee can be a sex symbol, as in 
Eric Rohmer’s film Claire’s Knee. To 
Claire’s admirer, “the knee is an obscure, 
refined taste,’ says film critic David Den- 
by. “He’s not hooked on something as ob- 
vious as her breasts.’ 

But the knee means, mostly, pain. In 
1890, the last major battle of the war with 
the Indians occurred at Wounded Knee, 
a resonantly named area in South Dakota 
that has come to symbolize the entire 
history of the Indian Wars. 

And above all, there is the knee in 
sports. Joe Namath. Bobby Orr. Gale 
Sayers. Mickey Mantle. More recently, 
Kellen Winslow, Bernard King, William 
Andrews. For all their touchdowns and 
goals and home runs, they will always be 
known as well for their shattered knees. 

And now you can add Frank Hare to 
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the list. As his friend Tony Mills is 
wheeled out of the OR, Frank sighs. 
“‘Man, they’re gonna crush me tomor- 


TOW. 


he embryonic knee forms between 

the sixth and twelfth weeks of gesta- 
tion. Dr. William Southmayd describes 
this process in his book Sports Health as 
a solid mass of gristle that develops “as 
if a sculptor were working inside the 
joint.” The gristle disappears, leaving the 
cavity that will become the knee. 

That the knee is a special part of the 
body is not lost even to those who have 
to patch it up. “The knee has it’s own 
language,’ says Dr. Andrews, “meaning 
that it’s different than other joints. There 
are really only two parts of the orthopedic 
anatomy that have their own language. 
One is the hand, because it’s so intricate. 
The knee is just the same. Some people 
become knee specialists just to spend all 
their time trying to figure it out, work- 
ing on it almost as a hobby.” 

The knee joint, the largest joint you 
own, is the conjunction of the two largest 
bones in the body, the femur (thigh bone) 
and tibia (shin bone). A third bone, the 
patella (knee cap) floats in front. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these bones fit together 
terribly well. The hip and the shoulder 
are ball-and-socket joints, the ankle is a 
hingelike mortise joint; they and all your 
other joints have well-defined places 
where the bones meet and fit together, 
like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. Not so the 
knee, which is essentially two flat, slip- 
pery surfaces held together by soft tissues 
like ligament, cartilage, tendon and mus- 
cle. Instead of a mortar and pestle, or a 
door hinge, the knee is more like two big 
sticks held together, end to end, by rub- 
ber bands. 

The knee is classified as a hinge joint, 
but, as Gray’s Anatomy points out, “It’s 
really of a much more complicated char- 
acter.’ The knee does more than flex and 
extend. It rotates, it slides, it glides—in 
almost every direction. Its center of rota- 
tion changes as it moves; the tibia, femur 
and patella are constantly separating and 
pulling together, putting remarkable 
stresses on those soft tissues trying to 
keep everything in order. Under normal 
conditions, like walking, climbing stairs 
and light running, the knee handles those 
stresses well. But sports aren’t normal. 

“Certain joints have a predilection for 
injury because they’re constructed in 
such a way that if they are exposed to the 
slightest bit of extra force, they get hurt,” 
explains Dr. James Nicholas, founding 
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BERNARD KING: 
THE MYSTERY KNEE 


PATIENT: Bernard King, forward, New York 
Knicks. 

WHAT HAPPENED: Last March, as Reggie 
Theus of the then-Kansas City Kings drove 


for a layup, King ran in from the side to try 


to block Theus’ path. As he decelerated and 
planted his feet in order to jump, his knee 
gave out. Though he finished his jump, 
“When he was in the air, he knew he was in- 
jured,”’ according to his agent, Bill Pollak. 
DIAGNOSIS: Complete (third-degree) tear of 
the right knee’s anterior cruciate ligament, 
partial tear of lateral meniscus, slight frac- 
ture of lateral tibial plateau (top of the tibia). 
TREATMENT: Total reconstruction of anterior 
cruciate by Knicks team physician, Dr. Nor- 
man Scott. Transferred and re-routed a strip 
of muscle and tendon from the outside of the 
knee to create new ACL. Also removed torn 
meniscus cartilage and set fracture. 

REHABILITATION: First six weeks in “knee im- 
mobilizer’~a soft cast with Velcro straps—per- 
forming range of motion exercises. Added ex- 
tension, flexing and strength exercises dur- 
ing next phase of rehab, and swam 30-45 
minutes daily (a remarkable feat, since King 


didn’t know how to swim; he was taught at 
the clinic), Started light weights two months 
after surgery. Hit Nautilus and Cybex ma- 
chines in the fall, along with lateral motion 
exercises and running to rebuild muscles for 
cutting, stopping and starting. 
PROGNOSIS: Although King has refused to 
talk about the injury, Dr. Scott reports that 
“the old Bernard will be back, no doubt 
about it’’ Despite what you might have 
heard, “This is not the worst knee injury I’ve 
seen in basketball,’ says Scott. ‘““Toby 
Knight’s knee [complete tears of the former 
Knick’s anterior and posterior cruciates] was 
considerably worse. And Bernard has been 
a model patient. We’ve been able to move him 
along quicker than expected.” 
If the Knicks have any playoff shot, King 
could be back before the season ends. 
—Bob Condor 





director of New York’s Lenox Hill In- 
stitute of Sports Medicine and Athletic 
Trauma, and fixer of Joe Namath’s knees. 

Four ligaments do the main job of 
keeping the bones in line. Inside the knee, 
between the femur and tibia, are the two 
cruciates, so named because they cross 
(cruciate, from the Latin crux, which also 
led to cruciare, to torture, as in excruciate, 
as in what it feels like to tear a cruciate). 
The anterior (front-to-back) cruciate and 
its partner, the posterior (back-to-front) 
cruciate, keep the femur from sliding too 
far back and forth on the tibia, and also 
restrict rotation. 

The two collateral ligaments, on the 
medial (inside) and lateral (outside) sides 
of the knee, keep the joint from buckling 
inward and outward. Ligaments are gen- 
erally tough stuff, described by Gray as 
“pliant and flexible, so as to allow perfect 
freedom of movement, but strong and in- 
extensible, so as not to yield readily under 
the most severely applied force.” Writing 
in 1858, though, Henry Gray couldn’t 
have foreseen the most severely applied 
forces of crackback blocks. 

The end of the femur forms two elip- 
tical notches, called condyles. The top of 
the tibia is essentially flat, with a small 
central spine to fit between the condyles. 
The femur sits on the tibia like a rider 
straddling a horse. But the fit isn’t tight, 
so the knee has evolved a sort of saddle— 
the meniscuses. Padding the area be- 
tween the femur and tibia are two semi- 
circular, crescent-shaped pieces of car- 
tilage that help stabilize the two bones 
and absorb the shocks when they crash 
together. Gray found these types of car- 
tilage “in those joints which are most ex- 
posed to violent concussion and subject 
to frequent movement.’ Too many vio- 
lent concussions will do them in; when 
an athlete is said to have torn cartilage, 
most often he has in fact torn a meniscus. 

What really holds the whole joint to- 
gether are the muscles. The quadriceps, 
the hamstrings and others are powerful 
pieces of work and do the job the liga- 
ments and tendons can only begin to do. 
In fact, the muscles work in tandem with 
and are often triggered by their aides-de- 
knee. The knee is full of nerve fibers, and 
along with holding the knee together, the 
ligaments and tendons act as sensors. 
When things begin to get too tough to 
handle, they signal the muscles for help, 
reporting the forces on the knee and fir- 
ing the muscles to respond. That’s why 
your doctor taps your knee for reflex re- 
sponses—the unusual force on the knee- 
cap fires the muscle, causing you to kick. 
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But those nerves do more than tell your 
muscles how to act. “They also tell you 
when you’re hurt,” says Dr. Kurt Jacob- 
son of the Hughston Hospital. “And 
they’re pretty good at reporting. In fact, 
they’re severe.” Indeed, a blown-out knee 
is among the most painful injuries suf 
ferable. “You see a lot of big guys, 300 
pounds, who crush people for a living,’ 
says Jacobson, “and they’re in tears.” 


Si your finger in there,’ Dr, Nich- 
olas says as he pulls a rubber model 
knee from his desk drawer. The model 
is bent like a catcher’s knee in a crouch. 
The finger slides easily between the rub- 
ber femur and rubber tibia. “See how 
loose it is when it’s bent. It’s only held 
together by the ligaments in the back 
there. If you stand perfectly straight...” 
he straightens the model, and the finger 
is crunched like a walnut, ““..it’s stable. 
It doesn’t need ligaments to hold it to- 
gether. It doesn’t wobble. When it’s 
bent...’ he bends the model, for which 
the finger is grateful, “...it wobbles all 
over the place. 

“The body is a chain of systems linked 
together,’ Nicholas continues (though 
the finger is having trouble concentra- 
ting). “When you throw a football or 
swing a golf club, the weight shifts, it 
transfers from the ground, up the leg, 
through the knee, hip and spine and into 
the arms. Now, the hip is intrinsically 
stable. The foot has many bones to dis- 
sipate the force. But the knee doesn’t have 
that. The knee is the fulcrum of two big 
lever arms that transfer the loads, plac- 
ing those loads on the ligaments and car- 
tilage. And since they’re inherently un- 
stable, you see many more knee injuries.” 

You certainly do. Nearly every study 
you find, regardless of age, sex, sport or 
activity, finds the knee at the top of the 
list. Some of the more startling numbers 
include these: 
© Between 1961 and 1970, 70 percent of 
all football players had knee surgery by 
the age of 26, including half of all run- 
ning backs and virtually every quarterback; 
¢ The NCAA’s “Injury Surveillance 
System” studied seven sports as diverse 
as football, gymnastics, volleyball and 
lacrosse, and concluded “the knee is the 
most commonly injured body part across 
all seven sports”’; 
¢ Big skiing centers like the Aspen Clinic 
see “about six acute anterior cruciate tears 
per day,’ says Dr. Andrews. Nationwide, 
he figures about 50,000 anterior cruciates 
are torn each year skiing; 
¢ In 1984, 38 percent of all players on 
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as =the NFL's injured- 
The Wounded reserve list were 
there because of 


a knee injuries; 1984, 
Hall of Pain in fact, was the worst 
(from top): year in recent mem- 


; ory for football 
Mickey Mantle, knees, as the likes of 
Billy Cunningham, Billy Sims, William 


Bobby Orr, Andrews, Kellen 

Winslow, Billy John- 
Gary Carter, son (see p. 86) and 
Joe Namath, Curt Warner all, to 


use the heart-stop- 
ping metaphor so 
appropriate for 
knees, went down. 

One could go on and on. The greatest 
number of injuries by far are seen in high 
school athletics; the numbers actually 
decrease as you move up in ability toward 
the pros. Dr. Jack Hughston, the knee 
specialist whose name graces the hospital . 
where we left Frank and ‘Tony, estimates 
that “more than twice the number of 
sports injuries occur in nonorganized 
sports, compared to organized athletics.” 
And that, of course, doesn’t begin to 
count coal miners, train brakemen, log- 
gers or those poor ship welders. 


Bernard King. 


l t sounded like a miniature firecracker 
went off?’ That’s how Derek Smith 
of the L.A. Clippers described his knee 
injury last November. 

The knee can be injured in any num- 
ber of ways. “‘A lot of injuries are associ- 
ated with specific tasks in sports,’ says 
Dr. James Garrick, director of the Center 
for Sports Medicine at St. Francis Me- 
morial Hospital in San Francisco. “There’s 
tennis elbow, pitcher’s shoulder. Ninety 
percent of ankle injuries are sprained liga- 
ments. Shoulder and hip problems are 
generally specific to one or two things. 
Many things can go wrong with the knee-” 

In both Frank’s and Tony’s cases, the 
injuries came not from a specific hit or 
tackle, but from general overuse—football 
knee, if you will. Indeed, thanks to rules 
changes pushed for by doctors and train- 
ers In many sports, “Most injuries we see 
now are not from hits, but from noncon- 
tact trauma,’ says Andrews. “You get a 
guy 6-6, 250, runs the 40 in 4.7, he 
doesn’t have to get hit to tear up his knee” 

“If someone who weighs 180 pounds 
runs wide open, plants his leg and stops 
to cut, about 2,000 pounds of force goes 
across the knee,’ says Dr. Jacobson. “To 
stop like that in a split second, turn and 
accelerate in another direction is more 
than enough to generate an injury.’ It’s 
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these deceleration forces, occurring so 
quickly and powerfully, that can shred a 
ligament (see Bernard King, p. 80). 
“Often, it’s not how fast you’re going,” 
Jacobson says, “‘it’s how fast you stop.” 

With knees, any of the ligaments and 
cartilages can be injured. ““You can get 
smoldering overuse injuries or acute 
trauma,’ says Garrick. Ligaments can be 
sprained, simply stretched a tiny bit too 
far, or they can tear. Kellen Winslow’s 
ligament was shredded in what is called 
a mop-end tear, because that’s what it 
looked like. The menisci can be sliced 
and diced as well, and since most of the 
meniscus has no blood supply, it doesn’t 
heal. Ligaments do heal, but not that 
well. No matter how the knee is fixed, 
it’s a long, slow recovery. 

And knees never come completely back. 
They always remind you of it, too; the 
knee might be the noisiest joint in the 
body. Derek Smith’s knee exploded. Even 
a healthy knee often pops, cracks, clicks 
and snaps like a bowl of Rice Krispies. 
A bum knee, as one writer put it, feels 
and sounds “‘like peanuts, shells and all, 
being ground in a mortar.’ 


he best way to understand anything 
is to go to one of that thing’s trade 
shows. At the annual Sports Medicine 
Congress and Exposition, held last sum- 
mer in Indianapolis, the knee was the star. 

That shouldn’t come as a surprise; 
with all those bad knees out there, the 
knee business is booming. It’s so good, 
in fact, that a business magazine, Forbes, 
recently reported that 600,000 arthros- 
copies, 68,000 ligament repairs, 30,000 
osteotomies and 75,000 total-knee replace- 
ments were performed in 1984, making 
the knee probably the largest segment of 
the orthopedic market. When you con- 
sider that the vast majority of knee in- 
juries are treated nonsurgically (and 
knowing as you do the cost of medical 
care these days), the knee business is a 
multidi//ion-dollar industry. 

The convention’s opening session, “In- 
juries to the Knee—Past, Present and 
Future,” drew such experts as Drs. Nich- 
olas and Hughston as panelists. But the 
true sense of the knee’s importance was 
out on the exhibition floor, where Serious 
Business meets High Camp, and the free 
gift is raised to an art form. 

It doesn’t take long before one’s free 
Medtronic “‘Pain Management is our 
Bag!” bag is filled with free brochures, 
pamphlets, technical manuals, a DONZIS 
IS SPORTS MEDICINE baseball cap, a 
Camp Orthotic Supports and Appliances 
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BILLY JOHNSON: 
THE TWICE-TOTALED KNEE 


PATIENT: Billy (White Shoes) Johnson, receiv- 
er/kick returner, Altanta Falcons. 

WHAT HAPPENED: In 1979, returning a punt 
in Houston, Johnson made a simple cut on 
the Astrolurf and his right knee gave out. 
DIAGNOSIS: Complete tears of all four major 
ligaments, plus torn hamstring muscle. 
WHAT HAPPENED II: In 1984 Johnson was hit 
on the side of the same (right) knee, by his 
own teammate, after catching a pass. 
DIAGNOSIS II: Re-tears, though less severe, of 
the medial collateral and posterior cruciate 
ligaments. 

TREATMENT: In °79 Dr. Jack Hughston 
sutured all four ligaments back together, like 
you would stitch a skin cut. He did the same 
in 1984. 

REHABILITATION: In ’79 Johnson spent two 
months in a cast doing range-of-motion ex- 
ercises. With the cast removed, he worked out 
six to eight hours a day, doing flexibility and 
strength work on Cybex and Nautilus ma- 
chines. At home he did leg raises, quadricep 
squeezes and hip flexors while he watched 
TV (“I had it timed so I could do them dur- 
ing commercials’’). Six months after surgery, 


he was running a light mile twice daily, and 
riding a bike 20 miles, five times a week. 
Later he added heavy weight lifting and 
strenuous running. He played without prob- 
lems the following season. 

In 1984 Johnson was riding a stationary 
bike one week after surgery (using only his 
left leg) to maintain conditioning. The rest 
of his rehab was similar to ’79. 
PROGNOSIS: As one of Atlanta’s few bright 
spots this season, Johnson has come back 
from two career-threatening injuries. “I can’t 
play any differently because of my knees [he 
also tore cartilage in his left knee in 1978],” 
he says. “I depend on all the cutting and 
turning that the knee’s not meant to do. After 
the second injury, while I was lying there, 
all I could think about was that things were 
going to get better. No way I was ending my 
career like that.” —B.C. 


comb, a Genucom notepad and Knee 
Analysis System Test List, as well as 
pens, buttons, posters and T-shirts from 
such groups as the American Trauma 
Society (sponsoring Trauma Week, fol- 
lowed by the Trauma Banquet) and the 
Academy for Sports Dentistry. Nautilus 
and Cybex were there, as was Pregna- 
gym. Someone at the Gatorade booth 
mentioned Gatorade and scotch, a high- 
ball whose time may have finally come. 

But the most prominent category was 
easily the knee. Salesmen were strapped 
to beds with their knees in traction. 
Salesmen were rolling up their pants legs 
and strapping on their braces. Salesmen 
were limping stiff-legged through the 
aisles, fitted with all manner of pads and 
braces and supports. It is not athletes 
who come to mind; it is the zombies in 
Night of the Living Dead. 

One of the more popular booths was 
manned by Lenox Hill Brace, Inc., owing 
partly to the large picture of their poster 
boy, Dan Marino, whose braced knee 
drew far less attention than did his curly 
hair and blue eyes, at least among the 
female conventioneers. 

Actually, the Lenox Hill brace hardly 
needs Marino to draw attention. The 
brace, originally designed for Joe Namath, 
is the top dog in bracedom, holding a 75 
percent market share since 1970. There 
were many pretenders to the knee-brace 
throne at the show, some frightening hi- 
tech models seemingly capable of immio- 
bilizing a small aircraft, others looking like 
felt-and-gauze cutouts offered by mom- 
and-pop orthotics shops. None, though, 
possesses Lenox Hill’s place in history. 
Last August Joe Namath entered foot- 
ball’s Hall of Fame. So did his knee brace. 


Yu mother is knock-kneed. So is 
your father, but, being a man, not 
as much. So are you, for that matter. In 
fact, everyone you know is knock-kneed. 
It’s one of humankind’s most striking 
adaptive features. It helps us walk upright. 

The most famous anthropological 
knee, as famous to anthropologists as 
Namath’s knees are to sports fans, is the 
Hadar knee, a three-million-year-old joint 
named after the region in Ethiopia from 
which it was unearthed. It belonged to 
a creature named Lucy, more scientifical- 
ly known as Australopithecus afarensis. 
Lucy was knock-kneed too; hers is the 
first knee to show the human character- 
istics that allow upright walking. 

This knock-kneedness is called the val- 
gus shift, and it gets the knee under your 
center of gravity. If your leg hung straight 
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down from the hip, you’d have to sway 
from side to side while walking to support 
yourself on one leg, like chimpanzees, our 
nearest relatives, do. That being a terri- 
ble waste of energy, man evolved the val- 
gus shift—natural knock-knees. 

You can stand for a long time without 
tiring because of another uniquely hu- 
man development called the screw-home 
mechanism. When the knee is fully ex- 
tended, it sort of screws itself tightly into 
a locked position. The finger remembers 
that if you stuck it inside the joint while 
extended, it would be crunched like a 
walnut. That keeps the knee locked and 
stable during standing and allows the 
muscles to relax. (And also allows for a 
practical joke as old as humanity—tap- 
ping a knee from behind while a person 
stands will cause him to fall, because his 
muscles are relaxed.) 

“The human knee was probably the 
first of the joints to restructure,’ says Dr. 
Jack Stern, a professor of anatomical 
sciences at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook. “As soon as you get 
up on two legs you develop the valgus 
knee. Some fossils with humanlike knees 
have shoulders like chimpanzees. The 
hip is somewhere in between.” 

But while the knee was made for walk- 
ing and standing, it wasn’t made for 
much else. It had finished evolving while 
man was still a scavenger. It could han- 
dle chasing down food when the species 
became so inclined, and for several 
million years it worked fine. It was only 
when man started chasing down quarter- 
backs that the knee collapsed. 

“The human knee is the best around 
for what it was designed to do,’ adds Dr. 
Owen Lovejoy, a professor of anthropology 
at Kent State. “But we’re not adapted to 
wearing cleats and running on AstroTurf. 
We do things early man never did. Aus- 
tralopithecus never ran around end.” 


here is no evidence that Lucy played 
on a girls softball team; her knee was 
sound. But as long as there have been 
sports, there have been sports injuries. 
And that means knee injuries. A papyrus 
dated back to around 2500 BC. describes 
how the ancient Egyptians treated var- 
ious knee sprains, fractures and disloca- 
tions, many of which probably came 
from whatever version of football they 
were playing at the time. Hieroglyphics 
from Egypt depict some of the citizenry 
with canes and crutches, all suffering from 
knee and leg troubles still seen today. 
The first known jock doc was probably 
a fifth-century-B.C. Greek named Herod- 


-~ 


icus. Actually, he was more a trainer than 
a physician. A sickly man, Herodicus 
found that exercise helped his poor health 
and he passed on his training techniques 
to athletes and nonathletes alike. 

His reputation spread and he drew 
many visitors, including Hippocrates. As 
physician to the Olympic athletes, Hip- 
pocrates is called the father of sports 
medicine, yet in his writings he gives 
curiously little attention to the knee. He 
spends more time discussing hemorrhoids 
than knee sprains. Still, he was percep- 
tive enough to call the knee “compact, 
regular and elegant in construction.’ 

Galen of Pergamon, a Roman physi- 
cian who cared for the gladiators in the 
second century A.D., compiled a large 
amount of research and writing in sports 
medicine, but he was a rather crotchety 
sort, disdainful of sportsmen and their 
trade. “Athletes live a life quite contrary 
to the precepts of hygiene,’ he wrote, 
“and I regard their mode of living as far 
more favorable to illness than to health. 
They lose their eyes and their teeth, and 
their limbs are strained,” 

But like the knee itself, the evolution 
of its care and treatment peaked early. 
From the Middle Ages up to our own 
lifetime, orthopedics made little progress. 

“In the first three decades of this cen- 
tury, knee surgery centered on providing 
stability at the expense of motion,’ 
Nicholas says. Surgical repair was limited, 
ligament repair unheard of. Bad knees 
were generally put in casts and allowed 
to heal however they might. 

But in the Forties, an orthopedist 
named Don O’Donoghue, widely regarded 
as the father of orthopedic sports 
medicine in this country, showed that 
bum knees could be repaired surgically. 

Since then, advancement in the under- 
standing and treatment of the knee has 
been phenomenal. In many ways, treat- 
ment outpaced understanding, to unhap- 
py results. For a long while, a torn 
meniscus was simply and totally re- 
moved. Little was known about just what 
the menisci did, and doctors, for all the 
good they do, have a history of chopping 
things out before they’re fully under- 
stood. More recently, however, much of 
the advancement in knee care has been 
in the simple understanding of anatomy. 
“We didn’t realize the sacrifice made 
when you remove all the cartilage,’ ad- 
mits Nicholas. 

Then came the arthroscope. Actually, 
the scope has been around longer than 
football has. In the early 1800’s candle- 
light was reflected into a tube placed in 


DAVE LANGEVIN: 
THE WORST KNEE 


PATIENT: Dave Langevin, defenseman, Min- 
nesota North Stars. 
WHAT HAPPENED: You are about to meet 
possibly the worst knee still active in sports. 
In 1974-75 Langevin suffered what was 
thought to be a sprained right knee in a col- 
lege game. In 1976-77 in the WHA, he 
stretched the right knee’s medial collateral 
ligament. Then in training camp with the 
N.Y. Islanders in 1979 the knee collapsed. 
DIAGNOSIS: The 1974-75 sprain was really a 
torn posterior cruciate; by 1979 it had com- 
pletely atrophied. This put added strain on 
the anterior cruciate, which overstretched. 
WHAT HAPPENED II: In ’81-82 Langevin re-tore 
the medial collateral. During the ’82-83 
playoffs he hurt his left knee for the first 
time—a partially torn medial collateral—but 
played the next game. A mistake; while turn- 
ing to make a check, his right knee gave out. 
“Tt felt like someone had twisted it off. 
Nothing was holding it together except skin.” 
A year later Langevin also tore the medial 
meniscus in the right knee. 
TREATMENT: Several arthroscopy procedures; 
the torn ligaments were beyond reconstruc- 


tion, though Langevin’s lateral collateral liga- 
ment and lateral meniscus (the only things 
left intact in his right knee) were ““wadded up” 
and reinforced to add stability. 
REHABILITATION: A lifelong prospect now. He 
works with weights every other day during 
the season, and rests during the summer. 
PROGNOSIS: Considering that during the 
Isles’ last Stanley Cup win, “‘I’d scream on 
the bench after every shift, and I couldn’t 
even walk to the rink for morning skates 
because my leg muscles would cramp so bad,’ 
it’s amazing Langevin is still playing at age 31. 
“The knee feels good now, because I work 
on it constantly,’ says Langevin. “I have to be 
careful walking on ice and snow, and when I’m 
chasing after my kids. I don’t want to come 
out of this game not being able to do the things 
any normal man can do. But it’s a risk everyone 
takes out on the ice.” —BC. 





the body. By the 1880’s incandescent 
light bulbs had been attached, and lenses 
were added to provide better viewing 
angles, but it wasn’t until the birth of 
fiber optics in the late Fifties that ar- 
throscopes were made small and light 
enough to really maneuver within a joint. 

The Japanese—surprise! surprise!— 
were the first to use a scope regularly, but 
they employed it mainly for diagnosis. 
Arthroscopy didn’t really take hold as a 
surgical procedure in this country until 
the late Sixties. New York Knicks star 
Willis Reed, in 1968, was one of the first 
athletes to undergo arthroscopy. 

The scope has vastly increased the 
knowledge of the working knee and al- 
lowed the preservation of many of its 
structures. ““What the arthroscope saves 
is more important than what it can ex- 
tract,’ says Dr. Hughston. 

Dr. Hughston’s hospital, where Frank 
and Tony came to fix their knees, rep- 
resents the future of the knee. Soon, 
much of the knee’s repair will be done 
arthroscopically. Torn ligaments will be 
replaced with artificial structures, ar- 
thritic bones will be resurfaced, and the 
debilitating and costly repairs done by 
open surgery will be reduced. The dam- 
aged knee will be restored, giving it back 
what James Nicholas calls “the troika of 
motion, power and stability,’ 


is or all its problems, your knee is really 
quite remarkable. Considering its 
often conflicting requirements of stabili- 
ty and flexibility, in motion and at rest, 
while starting and stopping, the knee is 
a marvel of design. 

The fact is, many animal species have 
knees that, while showing specialization, 
are very similar to yours. “The knee joint 
may be more similar crossing animal 
boundaries than any other joint,’ says Dr. 
Garrick. Much of the early research on 
repairing cruciate ligaments was done on 
dogs. ““We work with a veterinary medi- 
cine school with cruciate-ligament prob- 
lems in bulls,’ says Dr. Hughston. “When 
they’re mounting and breeding and an- 
other bull hits ’em it tears their ligaments. 
If you’ve got a million-dollar bull, it’s just 
like a million-dollar football player.’ 

So you should be happy with what you 
have. It could be worse. You could have 
birds’ legs, where the knee is tucked up 
near the body and the ankle is at the 
center. That would have grave conse- 
quences in sports, but even more so in 
the furniture business. Try to imagine 
what a chair would look like if your knees 
bent the other way. * 
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Unless you expect to spend 
Sunday, January 26, in a Loui- 
siana Superdome luxury box 
with your feet up on the furniture, it’s 
time now to put the finishing touches 
on your game plan for Super Bowl 
XX. Oh, sure, you could run out just 
before kickoff and grab a couple of 
sixes, but with only a little more 
preparation than goes into a Raiders 
game plan (“Have fun and take no 
prisoners’), you and your friends can 
have just as many laughs as those guys 
in beer commercials. How? The UI- 
timate Super Bowl Brunch. 

Brunch isn’t only for sissies. Not if you 
do it right. That means no mimosas. 
No eggs benedict or kiwi sorbet. And... 
No women. There, I’ve said it, up 
front and out loud. Don’t get me 
wrong; women can head big busi- 
nesses, wear the pants in the family, 
run for president, even own football 
teams, and you won’t hear a peep out 
of me. They can cuss and spit and do 
all sorts of stupid macho things, and 
I’m behind them. But one thing they 
can’t do, don’t have the genetic mem- 
ory to do, maybe won’t ever be able 
to do, is feel a football game. Under- 
stand it, yes. But feel it? No way. 
Guest list. The Super Bow! is not a 
time for social paybacks or kissing 
your boss’ ass. Invite only good friends, 
and only if they really like football. No 
more than seven guests, because eight 
is the max you can get around a TV 
set without giving someone a bad angle. 
Countdown to kickoff. The game starts 
this year at 5:15 P.M. EST, which 
means that you have a big chunk of 
day to fill up. Have everybody show 
up at Kickoff Minus Three Hours. 
That'll give you time for a proper meal 
and a little outdoors warm-up—some 
backyard touch, or four-on-four hoops. 
Pre-game show. Foldero! annually 
overwhelms football in the two weeks 
of nonstop puffery and self-promotion 
by the NFL and its network acolytes 
after the playoffs end. But the real 
overkill begins with the two pre-game 
hours of orchestrated pep talk that 
brings out the Rambo in the best of 
us. You can have more fun on your 
own with a VCR and a few highlight 
films (available in good video rental 
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stores, and for purchase from.NFL 
Films). And in a pinch, you can always 
show Knute Rockne, All-American. 
Electronic specs. If you value your life, 
make sure your TV’s reception is per- 
fect, even if it means hustling out to 
buy a dish. But don’t bother renting 
a big-screen projection system; the pic- 
ture resolution is lousy. Stick with 
your own TV—so long as it’s at least 
a 19-incher. 

The main course. The perfect food for 
a Super Bowl brunch is chili; and the 
perfect chili is Texas-style, with no 
beans, no onions and no tomatoes. 
Here’s a good, simplified recipe. 


1. Chop 10 cloves of garlic and saute 
(but do not brown) in 3-4 tablespoons 
olive oil. 2. Brown 6 pounds chuck 
roast (trimmed and cut into one-half- 
inch cubes). 3. Coat meat with a mix- 
ture of 1 cup chili powder and one-half 
cup flour. 4. Add enough beer to a depth 
of 1 inch. 5. Add 1 tablespoon each: 


ground cumin, oregano, sugar, salt. 


6. Add 5 jalapeno peppers (remove seeds 
and veins, chop into small bits) and 5 
beef bouillon cubes. 7. Bring to a boil, 
then reduce heat to a simmer and cook 
for 2-3 hours, until meat ts tender and 
broth 1s thick. 


Serve with cornbread if you’re am- 
bitious, or the best tortilla chips you 
can find. 

Side dishes. The best dip in the world 
can be pretty disgusting if ingested by 
the handful, which can happen in a 
close game when people forget to pick 
up a chip. Skip the dip and balance 
a wide selection of Frito-Lay hors 
d’oeuvres with apples, oranges, and 
peanuts in the shell (messy, but they 
give guests with major investments in 


.the game something to do with their 


hands). Bring out coffee and a choc- 
olate cake during the second half, and 
all the major food groups are rep- 
resented. 

Beer. Pick a brand with an eye to who’s 


playing. Ifthe Lions make it, grab two Do. 
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PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SPORTING LIFE 



















cases of Stroh’s. 
If the Cardinals get 
in, go with Bud (of 
course). The Broncos 
get Coors, and so forth. 
Other Bever- 
ages. Screw- 
drivers instead of Bloody Mary’s, 
before the chili, ifthe Dolphins make 
it. Boilermakers if the Steelers get 
there. Battery acid if the Bears turn 
up. And Perrier with a twist if the 
49ers are in it, which is reason enough 
to root against Montana and 
Company. 

Postgame. You may think it’s great to 
watch a bunch of half-naked giants 
spurt champagne over each other, but 
I say the game’s over when it’s over. 
At least kill the sound at the final gun, 
and spare yourself the “Special Tele- 
phone Call from You-Know-Where.” 
Maybe if we all just stop listening, the 
networks will stop putting through the 
call. —Glen Waggoner 


SO YOU WANNA BE 
A VIDEO STAR? 






As a youngster, Paul 
Whalen frequently an- 
noyed his older broth- 
ers by turning down 
_ the sound on televised 
~* sporting events and 
supplying his own play-by-play. 
Two decades later Paul is a well-paid 
hospital administrator, but he still 
dreams; Paul Whalen is Everyman—if 
Everyman wants to be John Madden. 
‘Today, Everyman tries to become 
the Continental Basketball Associa- 
tion’s version of John Madden. The 
CBA’s Second Annual Rookie Color 
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Commentator Contest is under way. 

Putting the fan back into fantasy was 
the idea of CBA commissioner Jim 
Drucker, who needed to find a top- 
flight commentator at bargain-base- 
ment prices ($1,500 per season) to 
work the league’s new cable TV CBA 
Game of the Week. He decided to pick 
the announcer from the public, caus- 
ing some 800 hopefuls to head for re- 
gional rounds in 15 cities and offer their 
insights to a five-minute CBA videotape. 

Here, in a nondescript conference 
room in a nondescript New York hotel, 
sits a long table and a lone TV set. 
Three CBA league officials alternate as 
play-by-play men and judges. Outside, 
in a dimly lit, narrow corridor—this isn’t 
the Waldorf—a dozen restless contestants 
fidget like expectant fathers in a mater- 
nity ward. 

A grim-faced, three-piece-suited mer- 
chant unfolds a multicolored folder 
crammed with endless information, 
then melts into Jackie Gleason—hum- 
ma, humma, humma—and drowns in 
a sea of statistics. “I just didn’t have it 
today,’ he moans. Next comes a woman 
built somewhat like John Madden, 
armed with a solo fact: “Robert Smith 
is basketball’s all-time free throw 
shooter.” It is the only sentence she 
utters during the audition. 

A sore spot at last year’s competi- 
tion were cliches. Each contestant has 
been warned about this, and it works 
well here; the close game never be- 
comes a barn burner, no one throws 
up a brick and crunch time never ar- 
rives. But also missing are any clever 
turns of phrase that may reveal real, 
hidden talent. (Last year’s winner, Bill 
Lange, coined the “Bell Telephone 
Defense” to describe players who mere- 
ly “reach out and touch someone’’). 

Paul Whalen’s restrained yet inci- 
sive style scores well in the opening 
round, but he finishes out of the run- 
ning. “I’m disappointed, of course,’ he 

says softly, “but the 
dream is still there.” 


cca “The biggest thing to 
Call: A cross Come out of all of this,” 
between another dreamer says, 
the Miss “is that the CBA will 
America get 800 new full-time 
Pageant viewers, guys who will 
the NCAA —=« uN on the game, turn 
Tourney down the sound and 
and The say, ‘I can do better 
Gong Show. than that.” 

Paul Whelan will be 
eal one of them. 


—Sheldon Sunness 
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BILL JAMES TELLS IT 
LIKE IT WAS 


THE BILL JAMES HIS- 
TORICAL BASEBALL AB- 
STRACT, by Bill James 
(Villard Books, $24.95). 
Bill James set out to 
write a book about the 
greatest players ever. “Somewhere in 
there I went plumb crazy,’ he admits. 
The result is a treasure 
trove of facts about the 
players (good and bad), 
the ballparks and the 
culture of the game from ; 
1870 to the present. bE 

“T think it is impor- 
tant,’ collaborator Jim 
Baker said to James 
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James 
and his 
magnum 
opus. “Some- 
where in 
there | 
went plumb 








while researching this book, “when 
visualizing a game in the 1880’s not 
to have a man in the on-deck circle 
swinging a bat with a weighted do- 
nut.” Imagine, instead, flat-sided bats, 
silk jerseys color-coded by position 
and pigeons flying the results of each 
half-inning to workers at the zoo. 

What makes this more than just a 
grab bag of odd facts is James’ sense 
of the big picture, which leads, for ex- 
ample, to his conclusion that “if you 
put the players of today in the parks 
of the Twenties...in three months 
they would be playing baseball pretty 
much the way it was played in the 
‘Twenties.’ Eventually, James does get 
around to ranking players. In the last 
section, he provides a 35-column statis- 
tical analysis of more than 200 of the 
all-time best. 

James is like the eccentric professor 
you had in college: brilliant, witty and 
hopelessly egocentric. You don’t have 
to like him, but you can’t ignore him. 
—David Whitford 














2 months’ salary may seem like a lot at first. 


A diamond engagement ring 
is the one thing a woman will 
wear and cherish every day of her 
life. So its important to choose a 
diamond you can both be proud of 
forever. And today, that means 
spending about 2 months’ salary 


Until you divide it by forever. 


Now that may sound like a lot at 
first. But anyone who knows the 
value of quality knows it pays to 
go for the best you can afford 
So take your time. See a jew- 
eler. Learn about the 4@S that de- 
termine a diamonds quality: Cut, 
color, clarity and carat-weight. 
favere 1a 0\eW (omelet a olere) 4 (aa 
“Everything Youd Love to Know... 





About Diamonds.” Just mail 
$1.25 to DIC, Dept. DER-L-SP, 
Box 1344, NY., N'Y. 10101-1344. 
After all, this is the one thing 
that will symbolize your love 
every day of your lives. 
A diamond is forever. 
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Is 2 months’ salary too much to spend 


for something that lasts forever? 


Diet Quiz* | 


Which has less calories and alcohol: 
1.L)5 oz. white wine? 


2.15 oz. Bacardi rum and diet Coke? 
(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. diet Coke) 
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BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. © 1984 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FL. RUM 80 PROOF. 


“DIET COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


According to U.S. Dept. of Based on data from the same BACARDI, rum. 
Agriculture data, a 5-oz. source, a drink made of | oz. Made in Puerto Rico. 
serving of white wine contains 80-proof Bacardi rum and 4 oz. Enjoy it 

121 calories. It has an alcohol diet Coke has only 66 calories. in moderation. 
content of about 12'2%. And its alcohol content is 


just 8%. So if you chose Bacardi 
and diet Coke, you're a winner. 
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a. Terry Bradshaw 


On November 1, 1985, Darren Pup- 
« pa of the Buffalo Sabres became the 
eighteenth goalie in NHL history to post 
a shutout in his first start. Only one other 
goalie who accomplished the feat is still 
active. Name him. 
Two running backs have thrown 
» touchdown passes in a Super Bowl. 
Name them. 
Only one man in NBA history has 
» reached double figures in points, re- 
bounds, assists and steals or blocks in a 
single game. Who is he? 
a. Wilt Chamberlain 
b. Micheal Ray Richardson 
c. Nate Thurmond 
d. Julius Erving 
In 1984, Jack Squirek of the L.A. 
» Raiders became the third player to 
return an interception for a touchdown 
in a Super Bowl. Who was the first to 
do so? 
Which coach delivered the following 
» instructions to his team before it 
took the field for a Super Bowl game: 
“Don’t worry about the horse being 
blind, just load the wagon’’? 


PORT QUIZ 


b. Joe Montana 


1. Who was the first QB to throw for more than 300 yards in a Super Bowl? 





a. George Allen 
b. Hank Stram 
c. John Madden 
d. Tom Landry 
Match the NHL team with its first 
» coach. 
a. Sabres 
b. Flames 


1. Jacques Demers 
2. Wren Blair 
c. Nordiques 3. Punch Imlach 
d. North Stars 4. Bernie Geoffrion 
The longest field goal in Super Bowl 
» history is 48 yards. Who kicked it? 
a. Mark Moseley 
b. Jim Turner 
c. Jan Stenerud 
d. Ray Wersching 
Match the team with the characteris- 
» tic in which it leads the NBA this 
season. 


a. 76ers 1. Oldest 

b. Nets 2. Youngest 
c. Hawks 3. Shortest 
d. Celtics 4. Heaviest 


1 Last year against the Miami Dol- 

» phins, the San Francisco 49ers 
rolled up a Super Bowl record of 537 total 
net yards on offense. Which team holds 


c.Ron Jaworski 





d.Ken Anderson 


the distinction of having gained the few- 

est yards of any Super Bow] victor (253)? 

a. Packers 

b. Jets 

c. Cowboys 

d. Dolphins 

11 The Hartford Whalers and the 
s New Jersey Devils are the only two 

NHL franchises whose all-time leading 

scorer notched fewer than 400 points. 

Name the leading scorer for each 

franchise. 

1 The worst regular-season record in 
» the history of the NBA is 9-73, set 

in 1972-73. Name the team that owns 

that record. 


The Stumper 


In 1971 the Baltimore Colts met the 
Dallas Cowboys in the first Super 
Bowl ever played on artificial turf. 
In what year was the first artificial- 
turf football game played, which 
teams clashed and which player 
scored the first touchdown in the 
game? 


Answer the Stumper and win a SPORT F-shirt. In case of a tie, we’ll draw three winners. The Stumper answer will appear next month; 
other answers are on page 28. Send postcards only (with Fshirt size) to SPORT Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018, by Jan 31. 
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Working the hoop at halftime. 





y assignment is a tough one: 
Undercover at the Lakers’ game 
to ferret out the major Holly- 


wood players. Not the ones on the court; 
that would be easy. No, I have to find the 
off-court stars, the ones, who shine 
brightest in Tinseltown’s boardrooms. 

Fortunately, I’ve already uncovered the 
subtle hiding place of the powerful. They 
are known to slip discreetly into The 
Forum’s highly coveted floor seats, a 
single row of upholstered folding chairs 
that intimately ring the perimeter of the 
court. I diligently watch for fan 
number one, Jack Nicholson, to 
take his assigned seat next to the 
scorers’ table, just to the right of 
the visiting team. But, as game 
time approaches, the seats are 
still empty and I feel a cold shud- 
der that perhaps the Lakers will 
have to open at home without 
their beloved Moguls. 

Then, as if on cue, fashionably 
late, the Moguls emerge, running 
from the A-list tunnel as though 
announced over the loudspeaker 
at a playoff game. The bench ap- 
pears first: screenwriters Walter 
Parkes (WarGames), Babaloo 
Mandel and Lowell Ganz (Sp/ash), 
and Michael Grais and Mark Vic- 
tor (Poltergeist II). Producers and 
TV directors finish the mix, along 
with actors Scott Baio and Rich- 
ard Crenna. 

Then, two by two, the starting team ar- 
rives: Mogul Michael (Kareem Abdul) 
Eisner, chairman of the board of Disney 
Pictures, sports a New Wave Mickey 
Mouse sweatshirt and paces Hollywood’s 
Magic Johnson, Creative Artists Agency 
topper Mike Ovitz. Ovitz is the greatest 
passer in Hollywood, assisting in the 
slamdunks of players like Robert Redford 
and Dustin Hoffman. 

As they take their seats flanking the 
Cleveland Cavaliers’ starting team, I spot 
the Moguls’ power forward, the 5-4 head 
of MCA Records, Irving Azoff. His han- 
dling skills and lightning deals with ma- 
jor players make him the Moguls’ James 
Worthy. AzofF’s usually compact stature 
grew giant a few years back when he 
achieved the Moguls’ team-scoring rec- 
ord by so razzing Darryl Dawkins that 
Dawkins eventually was charged with a 
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foul for trying to rip Irving’s heart out. 
This is a tactic that Irving uses suc- 
cessfully with people much shorter than 
Dawkins. 

Next, Lee Rich, president of Lorimar 
and franchise owner of Dallas, lopes to 
his position and slaps five with Live-Aid 
philanthropist Ken Kragen. ‘The Moguls 
are all in place now, but nervous glances 
abound. Still no sign of team captain Jack 
Nicholson. 

By game time the floor seats are packed 
and the players square off in their stra- 





LLUSTRATION 


tegic positions around the court. Industry 
color men in the stands analyze the pol- 
itics of the floor plan. On either side of 
one hoop sit two studios, MCA and 
Lorimar, facing off with Warners and 
Disney. This hoop is the epicenter of all 
the off-court action, a beacon to those 
planning to work the floor at halftime. 


A' the half the trailing Lakers 
regroup with Coach Riley in the 
lockerroom while the Moguls’ starters 
swing into action. The courtside section 
is swarming with utility players from the 
stands looking for exciting pick-up games. 

I quickly post-down low by the formi- 
dable Eisner-Ovitz-Azoff triangle holding 
court at the hoop. A few bench players 
are working to get inside the group dom- 
inating the boards. I’m positioned to 
overhear the high-powered deals being 
negotiated. But I am shocked by what I 


BY JAN SAWKA 


BY. © YADA. OBS. 


hear. There are no offers being bandied 
about here. Instead, there is a gaggle of 
coaches discussing strategy for the third 
quarter, debating trades for next season. 
The unspoken ironclad rule is that the 
business of the night is basketball only 
and any chitchat about the biz is decided- 
ly not de rigueur. When a middle-level 
executive closely guarding Ovitz offhand- 
edly mentions an unreturned phone call, 
glacial silence spreads: technical foul. 

The third quarter is a disaster. Without 
the presence of off-court leader Nichol- 
son, the Lakers are flat. Like a 
true Hollywood phenomenon, 
why should they perform before 
their director appears and the 
cameras start rolling? It takes a 
20-point deficit early in the 
fourth quarter to start emptying 
the stands. Attention span is the 
notorious flaw of the Hollywood 
team, where you’re only as good 
as your last fast break. 


watch the gloomy scene as the 
last of the Moguls’ team strag- 
gle to their waiting Porsches. 
Then it’s on to the lockerroom 
where Kareem, half naked, is ex- 
plaining in his intelligent zen 
drawl that no, the team did not 
choke, they were merely out- 
played. I edge close to ask him 
about his new record label with 
Moguls forward Azoff, but the timing is 
off: Plans that allude to life after retire- 
ment are better left unasked in the clamor 
of questions about his limp skyhook. 

I inch my way towards natty Pat Riley, 
enveloped by a crush of microphones. 
“Overconfidence?”’ challenges an ABC 
reporter...‘‘Exhaustion from the road?” 
suggests another. Me, I wait my turn as 
I cautiously phrase and rephrase my 
question in my mind. “Mr. Riley,’ I 
query, ““Where do you shop?” Heads 
turn and I suddenly feel a setback to the 
entire women’s movement. So I counter 
with the tough one. “Do you think that 
your loss can be attributed to the absence 
of..2’ The other reporters wait impatient- 
ly for my insight. “Captain Jack?” 











Lynda Obst ts a producer at Paramount 
Pictures and a former editor at the New 
York Times Magazine. 
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Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. 


It won Popular Mechanics magazine's “Torture Test” (Sept. 85) by beating seven other 1985 
compact 4x4s and a lot of rough terrain. Maxi-Cab 4x4 has shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac and a wheelbase 
longer than any of the competitors tested. Available features like the 2.8 Liter Vé—now with EFI in ‘86 
‘satele(=}i-ter-laleMejscicor-[eM-10lyol-laltielsMyitamal(elameli--10[(-M Bl-)(ae)dsi/cyc- ame re eared CMitl-] Mlb de @-|emelal= 
Mcluateliccle)(-mcgula ow NaleM(el-lot-Melm-)acc-Mcolelismel-lallalem(al-Micelal@-\--] a (1M elm ila lal ler-le Me) me-|ce(eM (olen e-10 
=\(=}a me) ol acelmicelala ella icmiViligmc-t-1al0leel ey] CM-laleMar-\U-Mcole)si mie) m cella ol-ls1-lale (lee 
Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. The 4x4 for four...and more! 


Light bar shown can be purchased through outside suppliers. This is not a safety device. Tires supplied by various manufacturers. 
LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 


NOTHING WORKS LIKE A 


CHEVY TRUCK 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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